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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE EXTERNAL WORLD AND THE SOCIAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS! 


HE question how far our fundamental notions of the exist- 
ence and the structure of the external world are affected, 
not only in their accidents, but in their very essence, by the 
suggestions that we get from our fellows, is a problem of 
obvious psychological interest. I have myself been led, within 
the past two or three years, to some comments upon this 
problem, which I shall venture to set forth in the following 
paper — itself only an introduction, as will soon appear, to a 
somewhat extended line of research. For like most psycho- 
logical problems, this one soon leads into a_ philosophical 
exploration of no small interest when once you have fairly 
begun your journey. And so let us in this discussion briefly 
survey the field of inquiry that lies open before us, and indi- 
cate the possible regions into which we might be still further 
led were there time. Let me say at the start that I make | 
very little claim, indeed, as regards the originality of this dis- | 
cussion. I seek only to put some familiar considerations into 
a light which may give them a not unknown, but perhaps too 
much neglected significance. 


I. | 
It needs but a glance at the sources of our information to | 
show that even for those among us who live in the very closest / 
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and richest intercourse with natural facts of any sort, and still 
more, of course, for those who are forced to get too much of 
their learning through less direct channels, the external world 
that we all believe in, the world of business and of sport, the 
world of duty and of delight, the world of the stars and of the 
solar system, of the molecules and of the protoplasm, the 
world of history and of geology, the world of art and of faith, — 
is in great measure to be defined, from our own private point 
of view, as “the world that the people tell about.”’ I repeat, 
only to the very smallest degree are any of us able to verify, in 
our own persons, the existence and the nature of the Reality 
in which we all believe. The keenest observer, the most 
patient student of facts, comes in contact with but an infinitesi- 
mal portion of the external natural facts in whose existence, 
upon social grounds, he comes to be assured. What a small 
portion of the world of modern chemistry or of biology can the 
individual investigator, devoted collector of facts though he be, 
verify in his own private experience in the laboratory! For 
the most industrious specialist the field of his own specialty 
thus abounds in truths that he regards as already known, and 
that, since his science has once for all ascertained them, he is 
personally not called upon, unless incidentally, to reéstablish 
by private research. If already within one’s own field of work 
this dependence of the individual upon the work and the 
reports of his fellows is so extended, what shall be said of the 
unexplored oceans of truth that lie for each man beyond the 
shores of his own domain,—oceans of whose lands and 
wonders he hears frequent, if fragmentary, reports from other 
men. Yet, in just these oceans of truth lies the universe, the 
external world, as each man conceives it, so soon as he thinks 
of what belongs beyond his personal range. Your belief in 
the existence, at the present or in past time, of Africa, of the 
North Pole, of Julius Caesar, of the law of gravitation, of the 
current prices of given railway shares, of the molecules that 
compose a gas, or of the latest affair of gossip in European 
politics ; —all such beliefs, I say, will illustrate to how vast an 
extent your actual external world is even now, not the world 
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that you now verify by your sense-perceptions, — but, once 
more, ‘the world that the people tell about,” the world for 
whose existence you find the warrant in the more or less stable 
agreement of your fellow-men. 

It is an old observation, that without faith in one’s fellows 
nobody can even stir in this our everyday world. A thorough- 
going doubter of the data revealed by the social consciousness 
would have no place in our human universe. For every man 
the streets of his city are fairly paved for him with reports 
about what is true in social, legal, commercial, physical, medi- 
cal, and moral matters. Leave out the substance of all such 
reports from the beliefs of our supposed doubter, and he could 
not stir beyond his threshold without sinking in a mire of 
unconquerable mysteries. 


Il. 


Now so far, I say, the actual dependence of the individual 
upon society for the content of his beliefs about the external 
world is so obvious as to need here no further comment. But 
while all admit this prevalence of the social element in the 
formation of the substance, the stuff, of our current beliefs 
about the outer world, probably not all of you are prepared to 
follow me in the thesis to which I shall next be led. For my 
thesis will now refer, not merely to the material of which our 
external world is composed, but to the very conception of 
externality itself. This thesis is, that, while the factor furnished 
by personal verification, by private experience of the facts of 
perception, plays an unquestionable and very important part in 
the formation of our general conception of external reality, it 
is, at least, very probable that the social factor plays a still 
larger part, not only, as just pointed out, in supplying us with 
a notion of what individual facts the external world contains, 
but also in determining our very fundamental notion itself of 
what we now mean by externality. This, I say, is my present 
thesis. Let me explain it a little before I go further. 

I, of course, do not doubt that the infant, in the early stages 
of its life, before its social consciousness is developed, and 
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while its perceptive consciousness is slowly clearing, gets a 
notion of something that has many important elements in 
common with what you and I now call our external world. 
Further, I do not doubt that a beast of prey, which is com- 
paratively unsocial, and which is still highly intelligent, not 
only responds, as we see it doing, to our physical world, but 
also, in some fashion, is conscious of the response as involving 
many elements of what you and I call the reality of the outer 
world. But now what I affirm is, that the idea of a real 
external world, such as the infant has in the first three or four 
months of life, or such as the extremely unsocial beast of prey 
may keep for a life-time, must not in the least be confounded 
with the idea that you and I, ever since we learned to converse 
freely with our fellows, have possessed of the meaning of 
externality. The infantile idea of externality, the unsocial 
animal's consciousness of something existent beyond him, must 
at best be related to our present notion of externality as instru- 
mental music is related to articulate speech, —e. g., as the bird- 
songs of the Waldweben in Wagner's “ Siegfried’’ are related 
to the articulate warnings that the hero later overhears when 
he has tasted the dragon’s heart and has come to comprehend 
the tongues of the birds. We often say that instrumental 
music is full of meaning; but still, as Lotze observes, Die 
Mustk ist kein Denken. Well, just so, the infant playing with 
its fists in the field of vision, or making its first efforts at 
grasping, is indeed meaning to deal with what we call the 
external world. But it has as yet no such thought of exter- 
nality as we have, and it can have no such thought; for our 
notion of externality involves one great element which cannot 
be present to the consciousness of the infant until the gradually 
evolving social consciousness has reached a decidedly advanced 
stage. And this element is the one which is furnished to us 
by our ever present assurance that our external world exists 
for other minds beside our own private mind, #.e., for the minds 
of our fellows with whom we stand in social relations. 
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III. 


Consider for awhile, with me, how much is, or may come to 
be, involved in this thought, vs. that external facts are of their 
very essence facts which exist for other conscious beings besides 
ourselves. One conscious being may have in his mind any 
content you please, however fleeting, incommunicable, ineffable, 
or insane. But if he is to regard given facts which are repre- 
sented in his own experience as existent also for beings exter- 
nal to himself, his notion of what his social relations to these 
beings are, will inevitably determine in some measure, and 
perhaps very deeply, the sorts of facts which he can regard as 
thus verifiably objective and common in their character. For 
the facts that can be common to the experience of many beings 
can only be distinguished from the facts that are peculiar to 
the inner life of the isolated individual, through an application 
of the very important criterion expressible by saying that the 
common, the external facts, must be such as are apt material 
for social communication, for description, for definite imitative 
characterization. For instance, to take the case of visual per- 
ception in space, if I am to become sure that I see what you 
see, there must be some way in which you and I can agree as 
to the whereabouts of the object of our common perception. 
And this, the conditio sine qua non of our social communica- 
tions regarding the objects of our common sense perceptions, 
may itself be expressed as a principle determining a prior? the 
nature of whatever experiences you and I are to learn to regard 
as standing for external things. 

Every external thing must occupy, at any moment, one 
exactly definable portion of space ; this is a simple axiom, but 
it is by no means self-evident. It is true @ priori, but it is 
true of external, not of internal things. There is no contra- 
diction for the inner life, in our having an experience which 
involves elements of space perception, but which is essentially 
vague and undetermined as to these, its spatial characters. 
An internal bodily pain or pleasure of the massive type may be 
dimly localized, so that for consciousness it appears as having 
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a certain element of whereness (so to speak) as an essential 
part of it. Yet to the question, Ihere, then, ts it? one may 
be unable to give any sharp answer, which will be able to name 
exact boundaries. Here one deals, of course, with an experi- 
ence which bears, perhaps, a very loose relation to its own 
physical cause. Recent discussions of space theories in psy- 
chology have brought into prominence these primitive and 
undifferentiated space experiences, very obvious in the inner 
life, but not at all capable of being made to answer the sharp 
questions as to Where? and How large? and How bounded ? ~ 
questions which we ask with a prior? assurance and merciless 
rigidity concerning whatever pretends to be an external thing 
in space. The bodily disorder that causes the vague pain 
aforesaid, must, indeed, have a definite, if inaccessible, spatial 
character. The pain itself is spatial, but indefinite. One can 
perfectly well experience, moreover, a blur in the field of 
vision, —a blur due to the conditions of a nervous headache, — 
and yet one may be as sure that this blur has for him a size 
and shape, as he is wholly unable, subjectively, to define just 
what this size and shape may be. With the perimeter one 
might, indeed, discover the definite size and shape of the 
defect in the objective field of vision. None the less would 
the blur itself, as seen, remain vague. But since internal 
phenomena have, indeed, their essence in being perceived, one 
must then say of such experiences that really indefinable 
shapes, essentially indefinite sizes and places, have nothing 
contradictory about them, so far as our inner experience goes, 
since we constantly experience just such internal things. 
Why, then, do we so rigidly insist a prior? that what is thus a 
common-place experience in the inner world, does not and 
cannot hold for the outer world and for the external things? 
I answer, the principle of spatial definiteness holds for external 
things only because definite localization is a condttio sine gua 
non of any appeal to another to verify the experiences that we 
ourselves have. But by an external thing we mean an object 
of experience which is, or may be, a common object for as 
many observers as you please. An object, however, can be 
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known to be common only in so far as our personal experiences 
of this object prove, upon appeal to our fellows, to be verifia- 
ble in a measure sufficient to satisfy the demands of our 
socially critical self-scrutiny upon the level that this fashion of 
self-scrutiny happens in any case to have attained. Therefore, 
as only the definably localizable in space can be independently 
verified and agreed upon by a number of socially communicat- 
ing beings, and as only what all can agree upon can stand the 
social test of externality, the principle that what is for all 
must, if in space at all, occupy a definite place, and have 
definite size and boundaries, becomes a relatively @ priori 
principle for the things of the verifiable external world. If 
external things did not conform to just such principles we 
should in the end have no sufficient means for distinguishing 
them from internal things. 

This instance of -the way in which our conception of the 
very nature of an external thing is dependent for some of its 
essential features upon the conditions which determine our 
social consciousness, is an instance capable of much illustra- 
tion. In my Sfirit of Modern Philosophy, in a chapter 
entitled: Zhe World of Description and the World of Apprect- 
ation, | have used in connection with the discussion of this 
topic the very obvious case of our opinions as to the physical 
reality of a rainbow. I see a rainbow, and believing, because 
of the analogy between this and other seen objects, that I see 
an external thing, I point out to you its place. You look, and 
apparently you verify my observation, for you look in the same 
general direction, and observe something of the same shape as 
I describe. For us both, at this stage of experience, the rain- 
bow is a fully substantial physical object, because it so far 
stands the test of social community. So it was in our child- 
hood. So it becomes again whenever we relapse into an 
uncritical fashion of thought and speech. The rainbow meets 
the ground at such a place ; it spans the clouds thus and thus. 
Upon this we so far seem to agree. But later, perhaps, we 
become more critical, or else the mass of water-spray upon 
which the rainbow appears, is, in some instances, very near to 
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us, as in the case of rainbows in mountain mists. And now 
we find that, as a fact, no two of us can ever see the rainbow 
at precisely the same place, as defined by reference to other 
objects already agreed upon. When once we have discovered 
this fact, we come to agree that a rainbow cannot, as it is seen, 
be the real physical thing at all. It must be a show thing, 
based upon physical realities, whose nature becomes a topic for 
further investigation. Here, you see, the possibility of mutual 
verification of our space — localizations — is used in a relatively 
a priori fashion to distinguish between the internal and the 
external facts of our experience. If the visible rainbow were 
an externally substantial object, it would have the same verifi- 
able place for all percipients. As it has not, it cannot be a 
substantial outer thing. 

What holds of spatial localization, holds of a number of other 
essential characters of the things of the external world. The 
internal world is essentially a world of experiences that may or 
may not be definite, but that at least need not be definable. 
The outer world, in so far as it is verifiably outer, is essentially 
the world whose presence can only be indicated to you by your 
definable, communicable experiences. You may feel as vague, 
as indescribable, as unintelligibly absurd things as you will or 
as you do not will. And yet these feelings may, in their 
internal character, be as irresistibly real facts as, in the 
external world, granite mountains are real. For the internal is 
of course not unreal ; but its reality differs from what we name 
outer reality in that the internal is subject a priori to no prin- 
ciple of definiteness, but may be either chaos or order as you 
find it. On the other hand, the outer world, as such, is 
essentially the determinate world. For unless you found it 
determinate, you could not communicate to your fellow, for 
his verification, a definite account of it. Its things, accord- 
ingly, are conceived as having sharp outlines, definable 
characters. You have to commit yourself to precise prin- 
ciples whenever you speak of its facts. The difference 
between the inner, with the beautiful and indefinable privacy 
of many of its experiences, and the outer, with the essential 
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precision of its outlines, is well suggested by Browning when 
he says :— 


« All that I know of a certain star 
Is, it can throw, like the angled spar, 
Now a dart of red, now a dart of blue, 
Till my friends have said they would fain see too, 
My star that dartles the red and the blue. 


“ Then it stops like a bird, like a flower hangs furled — 
They must solace themselves with the Saturn above it. 
What matter to me if their star is a world! 

Mine has opened its soul to me, therefore I love it.” 


The “Saturn,” the star in the external world, exists, you see, 
for all beholders. It is a world, with its own definable charac- 
ters. But the star of the inner world, —that has a right to 
its own incommunicably mysterious love-colors and sweet 
caprices. To what star the poet thus allegorically referred, 
one easily guesses. But in any case he spoke of a contrast 
between some object in the world of outer or verifiable fact, 
and an object as known in and through the world of the heart. 
Both objects are real ; but one has, as an essential mark of its 
externality, the note of publicity, the other exists for one, and 
is therefore free to be capriciously and indescribably lovely. 


IV. 


Let me illustrate the same principles through another 
familiar example. Charles Renouvier, in his Logic, makes a 
good deal of the “ principle of determinateness ” as a principle 
a priort for whatever in the world is to be accepted as independ- 
ently or externally real. Whatever ts, must be determinate ; 
this is the principle which Renouvier employs in his own 
criticism of naive realism. He applies it later in the definition 
of his views of the phenomenal world. He employs it as a 
foundation for his well-known onslaught upon the existence of 
really infinite magnitudes and aggregates. An infinite number 
would be an essentially indeterminate number — a number that 
is neither 7 nor x + 7 nor x — J, nor # + 7, where x and r are 
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supposed to be determinate magnitudes, however great. But 
the essentially indeterminate, reasons Renouvier, cannot be 
real. The thought here involved is, of course, as old as 
Aristotle’s answer to the Eleatic paradoxes. 

Now without here criticising Renouvier’s argument as he 
states it, let us apply to the question at issue our present line 
of considerations. Can a number that is not determinate, that 
is neither I, nor 2, nor #, nor # + 7, nor any other determinate 
number, be regarded as being really embodied in the actual 
world ? Can there be in the external world a countless aggre- 
gate? Evidently, in the first place, even a comparatively 
small finite number of objects or events can appear as sub- 
jectively indeterminate or countless, when this number is 
represented in and by a given conscious being who is unable 
to count it, or who will not count it. To perceive multitudes 
and aggregates as such, and yet to be wholly unaware of what 
the experienced number is, is very common. The loose change 
at the bottom of a man’s pocket may remain stubbornly count- 
less for his consciousness so long as he merely feels it there, 
and fears to count lest his spending be checked. But now 
objectively, one says, the number of coins present must be 
determinate, just #, neither more nor less. Subjective experi- 
ence, as such, is thus not subject to the law of determinate 
numbers ; but objective or external experience is thus subject. 
Had we no objective criteria, the law of determinateness of 
number would never occur to us as necessary. The jar pro- 
duced by a heavy sound can often be felt by the hand as a 
subjectively countless multitude of successive minor shocks. 
The clicking of a ratchet in a toothed wheel, the pickets of a 
fence, seen in indirect vision, as you walk rapidly past them, 
the phenomena of rattling sounds and of flickering lights 
generally, the crackling of an electric spark : all these are expe- 
riences of subjectively countless or indeterminate multitudi- 
nousness. Howis it, then, that we pretend to know a prior7, in 
advance of special tests, that the objective events which lie at 
the basis of our consciousness must, if real, be events whose 
number is in itself precisely determinate ? 
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I should answer that here, as elsewhere, the principle of the 
determinateness of the externally real is essentially founded 
upon the social consciousness. I experience through my sense 
any sort of flutterings, or of flickerings, or of cracklings, or of 
rattlings. So far, the question: Must numbers be determinate? 
arises, if at all, only to be negatived. In my feeling, there is 
present nothing but the sense of the vaguely countless multi- 
tude involved in each one of these experiences. But I go 
further. I say: This experience of mine stood for some fact 
that other observers could have verified. Verified? How? 
Nobody else can verify my star if I have only my inexpressible 
inner experience of its loveliness. Just so, nobody can verify 
with any exactitude my number if it is merely inexpressibly 
countless. As a fact, my fellow, standing by me, listening or 
looking at this flickering or crackling thing, may say that he 
too experiences something countless, just as I do. But alas! 
is his countless number the same as mine? Who can tell? 
We cannot imitate exactly the given indeterminate experience, 
and so proceed to verify it together, unless we do something 
to render the experience determinate. Thus one gets, in a 
relatively a priori fashion, the principles: (1) that my experience, 
as mine, may indeed, if left to itself, be an experience of an 
essentially indeterminate number; (2) that your experience, 
as yours, may be equally an experience of the countless; but 
(3) that our common experience, just in so far as it is ever to 
become verifiab/y common, must become an experience of the 
determinate, ¢.¢., of the precisely imitable and communicable 
number. In advance of further light, we therefore say that 
the really objective physical event here, behind this flickering 
or crackling, must, as the supposed possible object of a com- 
mon, of a communicable, of a socially verifiable experience, be 
regarded as already in itself determinate in number, however 
subjectively vague it now seems to be to each of us. Thus it 
is the definition of the physical world as the world, of our 
possible and socially communicable experiences, as distinct 
from the world of your or of my possible private experiences, 
— it is this principle of the social consciousness as determining 
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in advance the conditions under which the verifiably external 
can be known as such, — it is this, I say, which is the basis of 
Renouvier’s principle of determinateness. 

And now, what follows as to the external reality of infinite 
numerical aggregates ? Even non-mathematical readers, like 
myself, have been struck of late by the very interesting efforts 
of men such as Moritz Cantor in Germany, of Mr. Charles 
Peirce in this country, to define infinite magnitudes and aggre- 
gates in a fashion such as introduces a new sort of determina- 
tion of their nature, a determination not dependent upon 
counting. An infinite aggregation, according to this view, is 
one that can be demonstrably coédrdinated, element for element, 
to one of its own parts, as a straight line can be coérdinated, 
by projection, point for point, with a line of any other length, 
however small. From this point of view the infinite aggregate 
cannot be counted, but it can be identified by any observer of 
its properties. 

Problems in the modern Theory of Functions have led to 
this definition, which, of course, I have neither the right nor 
the time to judge here. I may say that the criterion of social 
verifiability, as I have now defined it, seems to me to permit of 
the acceptance of the objective existence, in our external 
world, of really countless magnitudes and aggregates, and so of 
infinite aggregates, in case you can so define them that in 
theory at least they could possibly be identified by any observer 
you please, and distinguished from all other objects. Now 
Cantor’s or Mr. Charles Peirce’s definition of the infinite 
aggregate enables you, in theory, not only to identify a given 
aggregate as conforming to this definition, but also (potentially, 
at least) to distinguish any one infinite aggregate from any 
other, through Cantor’s remarkable symbolic device of the 
tiberunendliche Zahlen. From this point of view, counting 
would not become the only theoretically possible device for 
describing aggregates to your neighbor, for him to verify. As 
the countless aggregate is already a subjectively familiar expe- 
rience, and as Cantor’s devices deal with the general definition 
and description, in objectively verifiable terms, of infinite 
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magnitudes, I see no reason why Renouvier’s objection need 
longer hold. The countless may still be the determinate. As 
such, it might appear as the socially verifiable, z.¢., as the 
external fact. 


V. 


We have now considered the definite place and dimensions 
and numbers of the objects of the external world. A similar 
condition applies to the real movements of these objects. 
What appears more axiomatic than the statement that what- 
ever moves must change its place in some definite direction 
and upon some definite path? Yet, this apparent axiom actu- 
ally does not hold for the world of the inner life, if one takes 
account of all the classes of sensations of movement, as these 
occur in our experience. In the inner world we can find cases 
where objects appear to move, and yet do not appear to move 
in any definable path, and even while they thus appear to 
move, do not seem to change their place. The after-images 
of movement offer numerous instances of experiences of this 
paradoxical type. Look for a while fixedly at a rapidly moving 
strip or band, drawn athwart the field of vision, and seen in 
clear relief, or at a revolving disk, marked with a broad spiral 
line. Then look away at resting objects. You will see an 
after-image of the portion of the field of vision where the 
objective movement was recently pictured. This after-image 
will itself show a shadowy movement in a reverse direction. 
In consequence, portions of the resting objects in the new 
field of vision will seem to be in a dimly visible motion, recti- 
linear or circular, as the case may be. Yet, strange to say, 
this subjective motion, at the very moment when it is seen, is 
also seen as not altering or disturbing the structure of the 
objective field of vision or the relations of its apparently 
moving and resting parts. In the objective field of vision, 
since nothing really moves, no space relations of objects are 
changing. But meanwhile you seem to see, despite this 
changelessness, a very obvious sort of movement going on. 
Thus, in the now altered field of vision, you may see, for 
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instance, the objects A, 7, and C existing as a matter of 
physical fact on a right line, and they will then remain on a 
right line so long as you look. But if one of these objects, 
say #, falls on the portion of the field of vision where the 
after-image of the motion occurs, you will meanwhile see B 
moving, yet the right line APC will seem to be undistorted 
and unbroken, although A and C seem to rest, and 2 to move. 
This paradox, as noticed by Fleisch] in a brief paper in the 
Wiener Sitsungsberichte (Bd. 86, 4.1), wherein attention was 
first called, I believe, to just this aspect of the after-images of 
motion, provoked from Fleisch] himself the somewhat ill- 
humored remark that our sensations are so irrational as not to 
be subject to the principle of contradiction. But one must 
not be ill-humored with our sensations. They have their own 
impredictable wealth. Movement without change of place, and 
without distortion of perceived space relations to surrounding 
objects, is, as these experiments show, neither self-contradictory 
nor otherwise impossible in the inner life. But in the external 
world such movements appear to be excluded a priori?. Why? 
Because a real movement, if it is to be definitely verified by 
all observers, must first be describable as an external happening 
in a definite and general way before one can undertake to 
verify it. But one describes or defines an external happening 
in general terms by mentioning either its conditions or its 
results, both of these being definable in terms of space 
relations amongst the things concerned. It is true that the 
experiment with these subjective after-images of motion can 
indeed be described, can indeed be tried and so verified by 
many others; but what none of these observers can define is 
what really seemed to them to happen to and in the seen outer 
objects themselves at the moment when they thus paradoxically 
seemed at once to move and to rest. For these objects, ¢.¢g., P, 
did not change form or content or place, in any definable way. 
Hence, no observer can point out to his fellow, in terms of 


_preceding or succeeding space relations, what change in the 


seen objects he refers to when he says that they seem to him 
to move. There remains the incommunicable and therefore 
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subjective “ Eppur si muove”’ of the experience of the after- 
images of motion. Try the experiment and see. Nobody can 
imitate the happening in this case as a happening to the objects 
that are seen thus to move and to rest at once. One can only 
define the experience by mentioning the paradox. Could one 
define positively and in general terms this sort of resting motion, 
could one set forth what appears to happen to objects when 
they thus restlessly rest, one would be dealing with a character 
of things that might very well demand that we should call it 
objective, if only the experience of such a character became 
sufficiently frequent and important in its physical relations. 
Suppose namely, that this sort of movement without change 
of place occurred frequently in our experience, and appeared as 
associated, in definable ways, not with certain of our after- 
images, but with those characters of given things which we 
had already come to regard as representative of external 
realities. Suppose, for instance, that this moveless sort of 
motion appeared at once in any body that we introduced into a 
given magnetic field, and persisted or varied in definite ways 
under definable conditions. Then, indeed, we should get a 
definition of the resting motion as an event with definable 
space and time relations of the objects concerned. We should 
at once come to regard the phenomenon in question as at least 
relatively objective. As a fact, we do even now regard this 
phenomenon of subjective motion as dependent upon, and in so 
far indicative of, actual physical conditions, e¢.g., conditions of 
retinal or of central nervous stimulation. But why do we do 
this? I answer, any frequently repeated verifiable phenom- 
enon gets linked to the properties of things in our external 
world precisely in so far as you can define, in general, 7.¢., in 
communicable terms, the conditions, spatial and temporal, 
under which the phenomenon in question can be produced and 
verified. These definable conditions, as it chances, relate, in 
case of these after-images of motion, to nothing that can be 
described as happening to the objects A, B, and C, whose 
paradoxical seeming behavior can only be felt, and cannot be 
stated in general terms. For they change in this case neither 
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place, nor shape, nor their mutual space relations as objects on 
the same right line, nor their physical relations to any other 
extra-organic objects. Yet something seems to happen to 
them. What? Well, the seeming is roughly described as 
similar to what would seem to happen to them if 7 did move, 
instead of remaining, as it does, in the right line ABC. Be- 
yond this, however, since # changes its space-relations no whit, 
nothing can be said as to the happenings in the objects them- 
selves. So far, then, there has occurred no definable happen- 
ing that you can submit to verification, except the phenomenon 
vaguely definable as apparently similar in quality to movement. 
So the question still persists: What, then, has happened in the 
external world? We should be wholly at a loss to say, were 
we not able to define, just as we have already done, what has 
happened to the retina of the eye, viewed as a physical object. 
This retina has just before been exposed for a time to the 
influence of a seen and now objectively definable, 7.¢., verifiable, 
real movement. It is now turned upon actually resting objects. 
What is now seen is, therefore, definable as an after-image ; and 
so far, indeed, one is dealing with objective happenings in the 
external world. The rest of the experience is indeed subjective, 
and whoever is curious to find what it is, must try and see. 
The axiom that whatever moves must change its place, 
refers, therefore, only to external physical movements, and 
refers to them only in so far as, in order ta be recognized as 
external, their characters must be definable as happenings of 
this or of this type. Could anybody tell what happens when a 
thing appears to move and yet does not change place, and did 
this described happening involve other describable physical 
changes than those of the retina of the eye, then the phe- 
nomenon in question would belong to physics instead of merely 


to psychology. 
VI. 


But it is time to pass from these illustrations to a more 
general statement of the meaning of our thesis. What I here 
maintain involves at once a psychological and a philosophical 
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hypothesis. My psychological hypothesis may still need to be 
stated at some length. The philosophical doctrine can here 
only be hinted at. I first maintain, then, that, apart from the 
social consciousness, we should possess no such idea as we now 
possess of the external physical world. More in detail, I main- 
tain the following view as to the origin of our present notion 
of externality :— 

Apart from the social consciousness, if left to my private 
experience, I should indeed come to know what Mill called the 
‘permanent possibilities of experience.” I should expect them 
to be repeated in definite ways in response to definite acts of 
mine. That fire burns, that stone walls resist, that objects 
seen can under certain circumstances be grasped; all this I 
could and, if sufficiently intelligent, should learn in isolation. 
But, so I maintain, these “permanent possibilities of experi- 
ence,” although indeed they would be objects for my intelli- 
gence, although, were I only supposed to be intelligent enough, 
they could conceivably become very elaborate and significant 
objects, much as music and decimal fractions and the moral 
law are objects to me now, even when I think only of their 
inner significance, — still, as I insist, these objects would lack 
an important note of my present external world, since I should 
not conceive them as social objects, objects existent for other 
persons besides myself. And it is the social consciousness 
that defines a most important attribute of externality. None 
of the qualities of external things, upon which the psychologists 
who consider the isolated consciousness have insisted, neither 
the persistence, nor the involuntary intrusiveness, nor the 
vividness of our perceptions of the external, nor the feeling of 
resistance which our muscles give us when we touch objects, 
enor the regularities of our experience of the physical world, 
seem to me characters sufficient to explain our present con- 
sciousness of external reality. Pains and passions are vivid, 
but we all nevertheless refer them to the inner world. Grief 
may be intrusive, involuntary in its coming, vivid, and persist- 
ent. Yet we call it still an internal fact, unless, as at a great 
funeral, where many mourners weep together, the community 
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of the sorrow makes it for the time seem like a vast physical 
presence. When we try to attend to a difficult internal task, 
we meet feelings of resistance which are known to be in large 
part muscular feelings (derived from knit brow, clenched jaws, 
altered breathing), but these give us no sense that the mental 
object which stubbornly resists our effort to conquer it through 
our attention, is an external fact. The inner life is moreover 
full of permanent possibilities of experience which we still 
regard, despite their regularity of recurrence, as _ internal. 
Sleepiness normally recurs as regularly, as vividly, as intru- 
sively, as irresistibly as the darkness of night. We, however, 
regard sleepiness as an internal, the darkness as an external 
fact, because all normal observers can verify darkness together, 
while as to sleepiness they do not all agree. When one man 
says “It is night,” all his fellows assent. But when one man 
says “I am sleepy,” either it may be daytime, or his fellows 
may be in full train for a night of watching, of toil, or of revel. 
In the simpler days of earlier civilization, when sleepiness was 
nearly as common to all normal observers as was the darkness 
of night, there was less difference in seeming between the 
objectivity of the two. In the Homeric poems, sleep conquers 
all men, and night comes down. Both are nature-powers, both 
relatively external facts. But, in the Homeric poems, indi- 
vidual insomnia is not a very common phenomenon, although 
Odysseus can voluntarily remain awake while the drunken 
Cyclops sleeps. Yet still for simple men, as for children, sleep 
is a more recognizably common, and therefore a more easily 
objectified, experience than for us, who regard the time of 
sleepiness as a relatively capricious individual phenomenon, 
dependent on personal calling, habit, whim, or state of 
health. 

Thus, then, I insist, neither vividness, nor intrusive resist- 
ance to our will, nor peculiarly insistent relation to our 
muscular experiences, nor regular recurrence, suffice to define 
the notes of externality as we now are aware of them. It is 
social community that is the true differentia of our external 
world. 
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If I am right, then, a child never gets his belief in our 
present objective world until he has first got his social con- 
sciousness. 

And herein it is that I myself see the vast psychological and 
philosophical importance of the line of research so splendidly 
entered upon, first by Tarde in France, later and still more 
promisingly by Professor J. Mark Baldwin, in the latter’s 
studies of the origin and development of the Imitative func- 
tions. In what little I have yet here to suggest as to the 
psychological importance of imitation as a basis for our devel- 
oped consciousness, both of ourselves, of our rational powers, 
whereby we pretend to know truth, and of our external world, 
I must confess my great indebtedness to the suggestions con- 
tained in what my valued friend and colleague, Professor 
Baldwin, has already published concerning the imitative func- 
tions —those so familiar and yet, from the psychological side, 
so sadly neglected functions, neglected until Tarde and Pro- 
fessor Baldwin began these researches. I must add my eager 
and expectant interest in what is so soon to be published by 
Professor Baldwin still further bearing on the topic. Mean- 
while I, of course, do not wish him held for a moment 
responsible for the way in which I now shall briefly express 
my notion of the influence of imitation, first upon the develop- 
ment of the social consciousness, then upon the development 
of self-conscious intelligence in the individual, and third, upon 
the development of the concept of the external world. In part, 
as I suspect, my views will not altogether meet with Professor 
Baldwin’s approval. 

It has been customary in psychology to conceive of man as 
first forming together his notion of himself as this person, 
then of the external world, and lastly of other persons as 
existent beside himself. I regard this whole view as subject to 
the most important changes, in consequence of what we now 
begin to know of the imitative functions and of their place in 
the growth of consciousness. 

Let me, then, next consider the most familiar portion of 
the traditional doctrine. It has been, I say, customary for 
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psychologists and philosophers to regard man as if, after all, he 
first developed as a more or less self-conscious being, and then 
secondarily came to regard others besides himself as being 
also self-conscious persons. As a fact, however, while in the 
end the developed self-consciousness and the developed social- 
consciousness, while my mature ideas of myself and my mature 
ideas of other selves (of my fellows or my guides or of my 
enemies), while both of these groups of ideas, I say, are in- 
separable constituents of rational life, so that the Ego can 
only be understood in relation to other Egos, and the other 
Egos can only be known by me in relation to my idea of 
myself, —it is still true that, in the order of development, 
quoad nos, one of these two classes of ideas, which are later so 
inseparable, is always one step in advance of the other. And, 
oddly enough, everything in the psychology of childhood and 
of the natural man indicates that it is not, as usually sup- 
posed, my idea of myself that is in advance in my own de- 
velopment, but my idea of other selves. Everything I say 
indicates that my idea of myself, as empirical Ego, is on the 
whole a social product, due, strangely enough, to my ideas of 
other people. Self-consciousness, as Hegel loved to point out, 
is, in fact, always a mutual affair. Ls ist ein Selbstbewusstsein 
fiir cin Selbstbewusstsein. The idea ‘I’ is inseparable from 
the idea ‘you.’ Iam I, on the whole, and in every definite 
aspect of my self-consciousness, in so far as I appeal to my 
fellow to recognize me. For example:—TI believe, and in 
believing conceive myself as demanding the approval of good 
judges. I esteem myself, and in doing so conceive myself as 
esteemed by others. But now it is further true, as Hegel did 
not rightly or sufficiently recognize, that, in the order of my 
natural development, the one member of this inseparable pair, 
the ‘I’ and the ‘you,’ the one member, I say, that is always 
one step in advance in the process of consciousness, is the 
so-called second member, the ‘you.’ The anthropological 
side of the speculations of Fichte will never become sound, 
from the psychological point of view, until they are some day 
rewritten with ‘Das Du’ instead of ‘Das Jch,’ as the 
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principle of developing human life. In the absolute order of 
nature, das /ch is, indeed, in advance, since were not man from 
the start implicitly self-conscious, he would never become 
explicitly such. But in the order of the phenomenology of 
consciousness, I in general learn to notice about myself that 
which my fellows have taught me to notice. I learn who l@ 
am, by first imitating what they are. And so I really, if 
vaguely and dimly, believe in my fellows before I learn 
explicitly to believe in myself. In their will is my earliest 
peace, and in this peace my own strength grows, until I later 
learn to strive myself. Imitation is the primary, originality 
the secondary, submission is the earlier, rebellion the later, 
authority is the natural, reflective independence the derived 
element, in the social and in the cognitive life of man. If one 
dared to translate into falsely abstract speech the inner life of 
the naively growing childish or savage self, one would find it 
reasoning, not “ Cogito, ergo sum,’’ but rather something of this 
sort: “You are, you, my master, my warrior comrade, my 
chief, my fascinating fellow, my mother, my nurse, my big * 
brother, — you think, I can learn to think after you, and so, 
even as you are, it must be that I am.” This, I say, is the 
order of the natural evolution of self-consciousness, roughly 
translated into terms that are confessedly too abstract, but that 
do, I believe, embody the spirit of the process. And it is this 
fact which, on the whole, justifies Wundt’s insistence, in his 
Ethik wpon the Gesammtwille as the primary fact of the human | 
practical consciousness, —a fact to which the individual self- 
will is secondary. The definite concept of the Ego has, in 
each one of us, a social and imitative origin. 

The proof of this proposition is of the most manifold char- 
acter. I have no time to dwell upon this empirical aspect of 
the matter here at length. But let me suggest a very simple 
analytical proof. Let me ask you to try the experiment of 
seeking for a moment to abstract in thought from all the 
knowledge whose content you have sometime or other accepted, 
and first accepted, from other people. You will at once | 
observe that all the knowledge embodied for you in the words, 
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the structure, and all the essential traditions of your mother- 
tongue, and of every other language that you know, will at 
once vanish. In other words, as pure and naked private Ego, 
you will be speechless. Language, as you first learned it, was 
never for your consciousness, your independent invention. 
* Always, even where you were actually original in speech, you 
were trying, at the outset, to speak as other people spoke. 
Well, now, nearly all our thinking, not only about the xon-Fgo, 
but also about the £go, is notoriously carried on in language. 
I believe that there does unquestionably exist a wordless 
thought, although that, too, needs, as its support, imitatively 
acquired symbolic acts of another sort ; but wordless thought 
aside, nearly all of our more abstract and mature thinking is 
done in language. Well, if so, this, I say, surely applies also 
to our thoughts about ourselves. Are these thoughts explicit, 
then they are very largely embodied in language which we 
have learned from others, and have first been taught by others 
to apply to ourselves. For example:—‘I exist.’ Yes, 
indeed ; but how came I by this idea of existence? Should I 
have this idea, as such, in my consciousness, if I had not the 
word, or some equivalent symbol? And when I first learned 
the meaning of that symbol, I learned it by trying to imitate 
what I all the while took to be the thought of another man. 
Had I not been imitative, I should never have got the thought 
from him. He taught me to recognize what existence is. 
Later I learned, and again, probably, through social suggestion, 
say by reading Descartes, to apply that idea to myself. The 
question, of course, is not now of the certainty, but of the 
origin for me, of the thought ‘I exist.’ I insist: this thought 
I do, indeed, verify by my own inner reflection, but it first 
took its origin for me in social intercourse with my fellows. 
Had they never taught me that I exist, I should never have 
come to take note of the now so obvious fact. Just so with 
the still more derived and empirical ideas that make up my 
idea of myself as this particular person. ‘I am a man’ — 
yes, but what isa man? Have I not learned what a man is 
by observing my fellows, and by later accepting their tradi- 
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tions as to the nature, office, dignity, rights, duties, capacities, 
place, and destiny of manhood? These traditions I may, 
indeed, learn to revise, but the revision comes later. It has 
its time, and when that time comes such revision may be for 
me of the most absolute significance. But I am here speaking 
still of the origin, not of the validity, of our self-knowledge. 
And I say again: Abstract from all the content that directly 
or indirectly you first learned from others, and were thus first 


taught to apply to yourself, and you will abstract from all the - 


ideas concerning yourself that you can now express in lan- 


guage, from all ideas of dignity, of worth, of truth, of duty, as . 


applied to your person, yes, from all ideas of any explicit per- 
sonal characteristic or possession of your own. For all these 
ideas, as definite conscious insights, have come to you as 
results of your social intercourse. Abstract from all these, 
however, and there would remain, as the core of your idea of 
yourself, not the Cogito, ergo sum, not the proud sense, / am 
free, not even the empty identity, 7 am /, but at most a 
barren and barbarous longing for something that you now 
know to be self-consciousness ; but that, in your isolation, you 
would know only as an idiot now knows it. So, then, my con- 
scious idea of myself is derived, is secondary, for instance, to 
language, to which all my thinking is so deeply indebted, and 
is thus, oddly enough, a product of social intercourse. Who I 
am, I have first learned from others before I can observe it for 
myself. 

We blind ourselves too often to these considerations by 
reason of a very artificial theory that is customary in popular, 
and often in technical psychologies, concerning the origin of 
our belief in the existence of our fellows. Many imagine this 
belief to be due to a process of induction from a single case, — 
an induction whereby each man of us first, as it were, suppos- 
ing himself to be alone in a still dead physical world, says to 
himself :— ‘I exist, having this body ; I exist, too, in a world of 
real physical things. Now in my external world there are bodies 
that move very much as mine does. Therefore, they, — these 
other bodies, — must also be alive and self-conscious as I am.’ 
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But whoever imagines this extremely artificial and fictitious 
mental process to be the reasoning of an infant, has surely 
failed to make proper use of even the most superficial observa- 
tion of the imitative function in its early developments. The 
infant usually begins explicitly and persistently to imitate just 
before or during the last quarter of the first year of its life. 
Long before this time, however, it has shown not only various 
more or less capricious and unconscious imitations, but, as 
every observant mother knows, an interest in persons wholly 
different from the interest that it shows in other things. This 
interest is doubtless in part due to its deep experience of the 
importance of the persons of its environment for its welfare. 
They feed it, and supply all its other bodily comforts. By 
mere association it of course thus learns to regard their faces 
and movements as peculiarly noteworthy objects. But that, in 
addition to these results of mere association, there is a genu- 
inely instinctive disposition in the infant, the instinctive 
disposition of the being destined to social life, —the disposi- 
tion to react to persons as it reacts to no other objects, — 
this I cannot very seriously doubt. The child’s interest in 
expressions of face, its subtle, unconscious responses to the 
moods and to the current general nervous conditions of its 
nurse or mother, its delights, and later its terrors in the con- 
templation of strange persons, these things go far beyond what 
the mere association of ideas can warrant or explain. Instinct 
begins the social life, — instinct that leads to responses of the 
keenest interest in persons, —in advance of a time when the 
child can have any clear idea either of itself or of anybody 
else, as a conscious self, or as a person at all. 

Then comes explicit imitation, —an unquestionably complex 
process, in which several different instinctive factors are most 
subtly interwoven with the effects of experience in a way which 
psychology, as I have said, still but very ill comprehends. The 
child is now not only fascinated with the faces and movements 
of its elders. It tries to do what these elders do. The very 
uncertainty of its attempts shows how small an idea it yet has 
of itself or of its own powers. Its consciousness, in this early 
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stage, must be of the vaguest. But it surely must feel some- 
how that here are most attractive objects, whose doings incite 
what we, the observers, call its own activities in such wise that 
the incited activities are observed ere long, and with great 
delight, to agree with the observed activities of the attractive 
objects themselves. But the activities imitated are not only 
interesting ; they are, in general, for the beings who display 
them to the child, more or less intelligent activities. They are 
such activities as holding things up to be looked at or played 
with, and later, pointing out things, using tools, pronouncing 
the names of things, or putting things together or taking them 
apart in ways such as reveal the qualities of the things them- 
selves. As the infant slowly learns to imitate, he, therefore, 
also learns much more than to imitate. The intelligent 
activities imitated become, in the very act of imitating them, 
more or less intelligible to the child. Through his imitations 
he gets ideas of things, —of the nature, for instance, of his 
playthings, or of the tools that he tries to employ, — ideas 
that alone he could never have got. Now I affirm that these 
new ideas of things which he gets as he consciously and lov- 
ingly imitates, —these intelligent and intelligible aspects which 
the activities imitated come to possess for him, — that all these, 
I say, are from the first for the child new ideas that he tends 
to refer to the perceived organisms of the pcople whom he © 
imitated, and little, or not at all, to what we call himself. For 
these new ideas come to him as embodying the meaning, the 
intelligible value, the purport of the acts which he is taught to 
imitate. But these acts are the acts of the beings imitated. 
The new ideas, therefore, tend from the outset to be thought 
of as their ideas. And so the order of the growth of the 
child’s knowledge that there are minds here about him, behind 
these faces, is substantially this: Here in his world he per- 
ceives fascinating beings. It is not needful to suppose that 
he perceives them explicitly as beings in what we call the 
external world. The distinction between outer and inner is 
still, at best, only half developed in his mind. But he at least 
perceives these things as facts imposed upon him; and he 
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perceives, too, that they are fascinating. These beings act, 
and the child at length finds his own body imitating the acts of 
these beings, and takes delight in the knowledge of the agree- 
ment. But all this is largely the result of instinct. So far 
there is no clear thought either of Self or of other Selves. 
How could there be? The child so far knows, not minds as 
such, but only what we now call objects. Even these he 
knows, not as they are later to be known, ¢.¢., as explicitly 
external objects. He perceives their interesting characters 
and their behavior. Amongst these interesting objects is, of 
course, his own body, which pleases and pains him so often, 
And now, as a fact, there are also those fascinating other 
objects, whom we call persons. Well, the child’s own body is 
perceived to imitate these fascinating guides. The child learns 
to play, to show things, to point at things, and later, to speak 
of things, and to use things as tools, and as he does so (here is 
the essential matter), the child gets an endless flux of new and 
unexpectedly intelligible ideas about his world,— ideas that 

are themselves the inseparable accompaniment and meaning — 
of these very imitated activities. All these ideas, I say, the 
child, by mere association and ‘agglutination,’ must relate 


’ to the perceived beings, whose intelligible activities he has 


been imitating, when he gets the ideas. This game is papa’s 
game. I play it as child, and so get new ideas that I at once 
associate with my father’s face, voice, and whole body. That 
tool is the gardener’s shears, and when I get hold of the shears, 
I cut, too, and so learn that clipping with the shears involves 
what I now take to be essentially the gardener’s idea. The 
being whose activity, when I learn to imitate it, embodies for 
me such and such ideas, is observed by me to have these ideas: 
The association is irresistible. The resulting agglutinative 
combination is thoroughly normal. Where else do the new 
ideas belong except to the perceived being who obviously 
suggests them? But a person, for the child, comes to mean 
just such a body of ideas associated with the functions of 
one particular perceived organism. And it is thus, I affirm, 
through such imitation, that a child learns what a person is. 
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But thus it may well come to pass that the child long knows 
other persons far better than he consciously recognizes him- 
self. Yes, this is, in fact, inevitable. A person, I insist, is a 
possessor of a body of definite ideas. And the child being 
almost wholly without definite initiative and steady independ- 
ent purpose of his own, and long remaining in this state, gets 
nearly all the activities which for him can embody intelligible 
plans, by means of imitations. Left to himself, he is, on the 
whole, a chaos, that plans, accomplishes, and thinks nothing in 
particular. His steady plans are all imitative plans, and he 
delights in them as such. Accordingly, his self-consciousness 
is, in the main, a vicarious self-hood. He conceives himself as 
another. He thinks and speaks in the characters of the beings 
whom he most loves to imitate. For the idea won in the 
course of an imitative act is, for the conscious imitator, an, 
idea that originally belongs to and dwells in the interesting 
being imitated. The order of the child’s reasoning about 
the minds of other beings is thus the precise reverse of the 
order supposed by the artificial theory before mentioned. The 
father, the gardener, and later, the hero of a fairy tale, become 
real persons for the child, not because they move as the child 
has already observed himself to move, but because the imitative 
child finds himself disposed to act as they act, and in carrying 
out this disposition, wins intelligible ideas which he at once 
refers to them, and which he makes his own only by first 
regarding them as originally another's. 

Hence, I repeat, the child may, and in fact must, conceive 
far more clearly of the reality of the mind of even a fictitious 
being in an interesting fairy tale, or in an established game 
that he plays, than he does of his own individual mind as 
such. For the latter, in so far as it is his own mind, is for him 
relatively planless and contentless. Therefore, nearly every 
child in his movements of cheerful, intellectual life, conceives 
himself as almost any one, —a coachman, a horse, a giant, a 
fairy, a king, a bird, —rather than as what we regard as his 
literal self ; and he knows himself chiefly in terms of such 
imitated play personalities. Even his more prosaic moments 
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are still full of an affected self-hood, just at the very points 
when he most nearly approaches self-consciousness. At one 
time he is ‘mamma’s boy,’ and accordingly behaves senti- 
mentally as such. Or again he becomes ‘a big boy,’ and 
struts imitatively. Or he wants pity, and then deliberately 
poses as a ‘tired boy,’ imitates weakness, is artificially baby- 
ish. When, however, he is wholly naive, as when he suffers 
or is angry, then he simply drops all attempts at self-conscious- 
ness, and is busy, not with himself at all, but with the nearly 
immediate experience, 7.¢., with his pain or his passion. Then, 
to be sure, we observers talk of the narrow selfishness, — the 
egoism of childhood; but this egoism is now far from implying 
self-consciousness. 

I have dwelt perhaps too long on the child’s case. What I 
want is to illustrate the essentially vicarious character of the 
primitive self-consciousness. Strange as the assertion seems, 
I am convinced that each one of us believed in the existence 
of other minds before he became conscious of his own mind 
as such. And for all our life I hold this to be true, namely, 
that we do not get at the existence of the minds of our fellows 
by an induction from our own individual case, nearly as much 
as we make use of precisely the reverse line of reasoning. I 
do not often say to myself when thinking of my fellows : 
‘ Yonder people behave as I do, hence they must be alive as 
I am.’ The normal social consciousness runs rather thus: 
‘When I imitate these people, when I get under the influ- 
ence of their suggestions, listen receptively to their words, 
follow their gestures, conform to their customs, accept their 
authority, — well, then I constantly get new ideas, and these 
new ideas are as such the revelations of yonder minds. But 
now, as this result proves, I am capable of getting these ideas. 
Hence I am as much a real person, as truly a thinker, as they 
are. In this way it is that I explicitly attain my self- 
consciousness. 

Our private self-consciousness, as a fact, needs this constant 
reassurance of its power to share the common intelligence, in 
order to support its own assurance of itself. When I utterly 
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fail for a while to comprehend my fellows, I begin to wonder 
whether, after all, I am not myself mad. Self-confidence is 
always a dependent affair. We can only choose whether our 
dependence shall be rational or capricious. Self-consciousness 
needs constantly renewed draughts of that water of life, the 
imitated authority of other minds. Your vainest man is the 
one who, despite his explicit independence of the opinions of 
others, can least bear the shock of criticism from his fellow. 
Your wisest man is the one who is most clearly aware of his 
dependence upon his fellows. 


VII. 


But to return to the order of development: The child 
that has begun to possess the social consciousness is for the 
first time in the presence of a supersensual reality. He has 
objects, wvs., the desired ideas of other people, — objects 
which he continually hopes to win, to imitate, and so far as 
may be, through representative imitation, to possess. Yet 
these ideas, these objects, are now conceived as beyond him, 
and as existent apart from him, so that their esse and their 
percifi have parted company, as the esse and fercipi of the 
objects of his world of possible private experience never 
would or could have done. Now, however, comes the factor 
that is decisive for his conception of the external world as 
such. Here is the place where appears a process substantially 
identical with what Avenarius, in the book called Der Mensch- 
liche Weltbegriff, calls the decidedly momentous and even 
fateful process of “ Introjection’’; only that I myself read 
this process in an order different from the order in which 
Avenarius states it. 

At this point, namely, the child, imitating the unseen 
thoughts of his visible guide, finds himself and his guide alike 
imitating and so thinking about certain objects that seem to be 
present in the child’s own visible and tangible world of per- 
manent possibilities of sensation — tools, playthings, 
animals, etc. The abstract expression of this still naive experi- 
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ence would appear at the assertion: ‘He, my guide or teacher 
or comrade, sees the same object that I see.’ And so his 
‘permanent possibility’ is regarded as numerically identical 
with mine. Doubtless, for a time, every child virtually thinks 
this to be true. But social communication involves sooner or 
later differences of opinion, conflict of testimony and frequent 
evidences of a variety in the experience of different people. 
At last it comes slowly to one’s mind that the experiences of 
another consciousness, external to mine, cannot themselves be 
identical with the objects of my experience as mine. The 
individuals of the social world come to be sharply separated. 
And thus, too, not only does my neighbor’s private inner 
world come to be regarded as beyond mine, but his objects 
come to be regarded as primarily and numerically not identical 
with my direct objects. What he sees is now regarded as the 
object for his eye, what I see is regarded as the object of my 
perception. What I can imitate, when I appeal to him as to 
the truth about my experience, is, then, directly speaking, only 
my perceived object, not his. And he imitates his object, 
which is now regarded as primarily not mine. 

Thus it is that our theory of knowledge begins to become 
dualistic, or, in another terminology, it becomes a ‘representa- 
tive theory of knowledge.’ For how can we still hold that we 
are imitating in common the same truths? Only, I answer, 
on this level of consciousness, by forming an essentially 
representative theory of knowledge. We now come, namely, 
to establish the idea of a ¢ertium quid, the external object as 
it is for itself. This is now neither my object as mine, 7.¢., as 
directly present in my experience, nor my fellow’s object as 
his, but ovr object, in so far as we both seck to imitate its 
structure just as we try to imitate each other’s thoughts; but 
external to both of us, just as we are external to each other. 
Our faith now is that we are able to imitate the structure of 
this external object. Our only concrete warrant for our faith 
is in any special case the success of our efforts to give 
common accounts of its appearance to each of us. If the 
object itself responded to our efforts to imitate its structure 
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by assenting or by declining to assent when we imitated it 
thus or thus, just as our fellows approve or condemn our efforts 
to imitate them, then the object would be itself a comrade. 
We should then regard it as a live thing, a mind. As a fact, 
however, physical objects remain unresponsive silent partners 
in this world of an always essentially social consciousness. 
We men together imitate them, but they remain indifferent to 
our concern. 

Hence it is that we arrive at a dualistic conception of the 
external world. The social world consists of minds whose 
thoughts we seem to share when, by directly imitative gestures, 
or by the symbolically imitative devices of language, we give 
and take ideas, and get or give approval and disapproval. 
Thus, the social world consists of beings at once imitable and 
imitative or responsive. The external physical world con- 
sists of supposed beings that are defined (1) as external to us 
precisely as we are already known to be external to one 
another; but (2) it consists of imitable beings that are unre- 
sponsive and that do not imitate. Hence, dualism gets its 
view of external realities that are not minds. These are the 
‘things-in-themselves’ of all dualistic theories of the uni- 
verse. 

Of the nature of these external things we now know, on 
this level, only that that alone is relatively verifiable about 
them which is socially communicable. The knowably external 
in the physical world is, therefore, essentially that which you 
verify precisely as I describe it and vice versa. Hence, we 
get, indeed, even while we retain this dualistic position, a 
certain “Deduction of the Categories” which (within the 
sphere of this cruder sort of thinking) may well seem to 
supersede, or rather to fulfill, the Kantian deduction. As a 
fact, it is much rather a mere restatement in rational fullness 
of the true spirit of the Kantian deduction, when one seeks to 
apply Kant’s thoughts to the world as viewed on this level of 
consciousness. In essence the Kantian unity of Apperception 
and the unity of Experience are nothing but the constantly 
presupposed unity of our social as distinct from private and 
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inner consciousness. From the point of view of Dualism, the 
object, as it is in itself, is indeed unknowable, for it — the 


object in itself — declines to tell us what its inner life is. If 


it would speak for itself, we should know something more about 
it, but it remains the stubbornly silent partner. Hence, we 
can only speak in common about it. Where we permanently 
agree, we suppose that we are touching the reality, not as it is 
for you or for me, but for us. And it is only as existent for 
us, who are by hypothesis external to one another, that the 
object shows any persuasive and verifiable indication of existing 
externally to both and to all of us. Thus, the ‘things-in- 
themselves’ appear to us, on this level, as unknowable, but 
the categories are deduced as true for ‘ phenomena.’ 

But, once again, if what is verifiable for us has thus to 
conform to what Kant called the categories of our experience, 
still, mind you, this conformity is to the laws of our experience 
as communicable and social, not as-private and individual. 
And so it is that the principles of the ‘determinateness of the 
real,’ of the distinction of primary and secondary qualities, of 
the permanence of substance, yes, as I hold, of Causation, get 
all their phenomenal and relatively a friori validity. The 


_ principle of Causation, for instance, I hold to be expressive of 


the fact that only the describable and conceivably reproducible 
event can be socially verified, and can so be regarded as truly 
external, while you can regard an event as describable and 
reproducible only in case you conceive it as in definite relations 
to its temporally and spatially definable conditions. Hence, 
the reason for the stress that I laid in the opening portion of 
this paper upon the important consequences that follow from 
saying that what is verifiably real for us must be represented 
in my experience, not by what I feel, but by what I communi- 
cate to you for your verification. 

You are aware that the world, as Dualism conceives it, is 
not acceptable to the philosophical Idealist. You are aware 
that I myself am an Idealist. You will see, then, that this 
whole conception of the external world as something divided 
from the verifying consciousness must appear to me an essen- 
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tially unstable conception. But the return from Dualism, the 
overcoming of this division, belongs to philosophy, and not to 
this paper. Many have observed, with Sir William Hamilton, 
that a representative theory of knowledge must be unsatis- 
factory. Many, however, have supposed, as he did, and as, in 
another way, Avenarius supposes, that what Avenarius has 
called “ Die Ausschaltung der Introjektion,” the overcoming of 
dualism, the abandonment of the representative theory of 
knowledge, must involve a realistic representation of the world 
of human experience. I am not of this mind. But for the 
present I am content to leave in your hands, not any refutation 
of dualism, nor indeed any theory of knowledge as such, but 
this general sketch of the psychological origin of our concept 
of the categories of what we are accustomed to call external 


reality. Josian Royce. 
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THE PROBLEM OF HEGEL. 


VER thirty years ago Ferrier spoke of Hegel as “ impene- 

trable, almost throughout, as a mountain of Adamant.” 
To some persons he seems to be as “impenetrable” as ever. 
Quite recently we were informed that he “approached philoso- 
phy as a business,” and that “even his closest students and 
most ardent admirers have disagreed widely as to what he 
really intended to teach.” His “ method,” however, the writer 
proceeds, ‘may be thus summarized: when by its self-move- 
ment thought has determined itself as pure thought, it turns 
to the problem of evolving itself so as to display its organic 
constituents. Thus it passes from the sphere of pure logic 
into that of metaphysics, since thought and being are one.” ! 
I do not think that “his closest students and most ardent 
admirers’’ would accept the cynical view, which Mr. Hill 
seems to have borrowed from Schopenhauer, that Hegel 
“approached philosophy as a business,” though they would 
certainly admit that he regarded the solution of its problems 
aspossible only for those who were prepared to discard rhetor- 
ical commonplaces, and to give themselves up to long and 
strenuous labor; and I am certain that none of them would 
accept as correct the wonderful sentences in which the writer 
characterizes the method of Hegel. Most people are now 
aware that for Hegel logic and metaphysics are identical, and 
therefore that there is, in his view, no “ passing” from “the 
sphere of pure logic into that of metaphysics.’’ I confess 
that, until I read these remarkable sentences, I was under the 
impression that the labors of Dr. Stirling, Professors Wallace 
and Caird, and Mr. W. T. Harris, had made the meaning of 
Hegel tolerably plain, and that any further general statement 
would be superfluous. Evidently I have been too optimistic, 
and this of itself may, perhaps, justify a few desultory remarks 


1D. J. Hill: Genetic Philosophy, pp. 18, 19. 
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on the aim and method of that great thinker. I am also glad 
of the opportunity of drawing attention to Professor Wallace’s 
Prolegomena and revised translation of the first part of Hegel’s 
Encyklopadie, as well as his just published translation: of the 
third part, under the title of “‘ The Philosophy of Mind,” with 
the very able and suggestive essays which accompany it. 
Hegel, indeed, to be understood fully, must be studied in his 
own words, and he will not be adequately introduced to the 
English reader until the Wissenschaft der Logik has been fully 
translated, explained and illustrated by some one who is willing 
to perform a hard, and, in some ways, a thankless task; but 
after what Mr. Wallace has done so admirably, no writer can 
have any excuse for such a very superficial statement of the 
Hegelian ‘“‘method” as that which has been quoted. Evena 
moderate acquaintance with the text of Hegel —and no one 
without such acquaintance is entitled to speak on the subject 
at all— would have shown the critic that Hegel denies the 
very existence of a “ pure thought” which moves in a vacuum 
and proceeds by the method of mere analysis. There is, in 
his view, no “passing” from “thought” to “being,” for the 
simple reason that a “thought” which does not think “ being,” 
never existed, and never could exist. The whole aim of his 
Logic is to show that thought is competent to grasp “ being” 
in its inmost nature, and that we have only to state explicitly 
what thought actually thinks, to be convinced beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that we actually think “being” as it is, not 
any distorted appearance of it. No thinker has ever insisted 
with the same energy of conviction as Hegel that the world we 
know is the only real world. This conviction, indeed, is bound 
up with his whole conception of reality ; for he believed, and 
regarded it as the special task of philosophy to demonstrate, 
that in the world as it actually is—the world of nature, and 
the distinctively human world of society, art, and religion — 
reason is at work, and hence that the task of philosophy is to 
show that “what is real is rational.” Hegel, therefore, rejects 
as figments all theories which assume a transcendent world, a 
world which simply “is to be,” whether the assumption takes 
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the form of a “noumenal world,” lying beyond the sphere of 
knowledge, or of an “intelligible world,” which indicates an 
ideal or morality “too good” to be realized. The spiritual 
world, as he is continually saying, is not a world “beyond” 
the known, but the actual world contemplated from the inside, 
or as it truly is. The philosophy of Hegel is thus, in Carlyle’s 
phrase, a “ natural supernaturalism.” 

The time seems to me to have come when Hegel may be 
approached in the true spirit of philosophical impartiality. 
There is no reason why we should be either blind opponents 
or blind partisans. The conception of development which 
Hegel himself was the first to apply to the history of philoso- 
phy demands a different attitude of mind. It is not without a 
certain wonder that one finds in some recent writers a claim 
put forward in behalf of some eminent thinker of the past to 
be the philosopher par excellence, who has given us the one 
true and final system. Mr. Huxley long ago made a strong 
claim in behalf of Descartes ; Spinoza has recently found in 
Germany two enthusiastic disciples ; Leibnitz has secured in 
Dillmann an advocate whose adoration is almost touching, and 
‘Back to Kant’ was long the watchword. In all this we can- 
not but see a very inadequate comprehension of the process of 
development as it is exhibited in the sphere of philosophical 
speculation. We may be perfectly certain that none of those 
thinkers has given a final solution, while yet each has carried 
the solution a step further. When, therefore, I venture to 
advocate the claim of Hegel toa more careful consideration 
than he has in general yet received, I do so on the same 
ground as I should urge the claim to sympathetic treatment 
of all the great thinkers of the past. Hegel seems to me 
to be the epitome of that remarkable period of intellectual 
activity which burst upon the world at the beginning of this 
century, and to understand him is to comprehend one of the 
most important movements of modern thought. That a period 
of revolt from his influence succeeded a period of enthusiastic 
discipleship is not only what we should expect, but what the 
progress of thought absolutely demanded ; but, as it seems to 
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me, there are plain intimations that we have now reached a 
point where a calm and unbiased study of his work ought to be 
fruitful in helping us to solve the problems of life for ourselves. 
We are in a better position to do him justice than our prede- 
cessors. Just as we now appreciate the import of Christianity 
in a deeper way than those who first came under its influence ; 
just as it is not too much to say that Plato and Aristotle are 
now understood even better than they understood themselves ; 
so we may hope that the study of Hegel as one of the last links 
in a long chain of development may enable us to comprehend 
and profit by his teaching better than ever before. Hegel 
may surely now be allowed to take his place in the philosoph- 
ical Valhalla, side by side with Plato and Aristotle, and his 
great predecessors of the modern age. Contact with a mind 
so wide, so subtle and so deep, a mind fired with sympathy 
for all the manifestations of the human spirit, cannot be other- 
wise than stimulating and ennobling. With certain reserva- 
tions, Hegel is perhaps the thinker of modern times who comes 
nearest to Plato’s neble ideal of the philosopher as “the spec- 
tator of all time and all existence.” Even when he partially 
fails to penetrate stubborn and unyielding material, as in his 
Philosophy of Nature, it is from no want of good-will, but from 
that failure of energy which attaches to even the strongest ; 
and if in his Political Theory he partly exhibits the limitations 
of his country and his time, his general conception of society 
and the state seems to me to be, in its grand outlines, a 
remarkable synthesis of the just claims of the individual and 
the universal. 

To regard Hegel in this way as the mouth-piece of the early 
part of our century, means, of course, that philosophy is a 
process, and is the expression, in terms of pure reflection, of 
what is expressed in other ways in the less reflective regions of 
art and religion. It is, therefore, necessary to say a word 
about the movement which, in the eighteenth century, preceded 
and made possible the new epoch. The seventeenth century, 
as we know, was a period of genuine constructive activity — 
an “Age of Faith,” as Carlyle would say. However they 
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differ in other respects, Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz are 
entirely at one in their faith in the possibility of knowledge 
and of goodness. Each of them has the large, free vision of 
the genuinely speculative intellect, which “sees life steadily 
and sees it whole.” In the following century this faith is 
“sicklied o’er with a pale cast of thought.” Somehow the 
light has faded, and men live in the region of the sober, 
prosaic intellect, which is determined to have no illusions, and 
is afraid, above all things, of Schwarmeret. In Germany the 
philosophical mouth-piece of this dry, unideal period is Wolff. 
The Medusa-like power which Wolff exhibits of turning the 
living ideas of Leibnitz into stone, or, as Dante would say, 
into enamel, is perfectly marvelous. Dr. Reid had a very 
pretty talent of the same kind, but his Scotch shrewdness and 
common sense saved him from the dull, dreaming, interminable 
pedantry of his German counterpart. One is reminded, in read- 
ing Wolff, of Dr. Johnson's saying: ‘“ Why, sir, some men are 
dull, but Sherry’s dulness is beyond nature.” Yet Wolff did 
not live in vain. Through all his heavy platitudes we can see 
the struggle to throw off the leaden weight of tradition, and 
to sanctify the human relations, especially the relation of the 
family. There is in him a spark of the divine rage for Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, which burst forth in the half-frenzied 
rhetoric of Rousseau, and in Germany in the extravagancies 
of the Sturm und Drang period of “genius.’””’ The imme- 
diate influence of Wolff, however, was to reveal the emptiness 
of human life, when thus stripped of its ideal elements. 
Leibnitz imaged all things as filled with a potent energy, 
which witnessed at once of the specific quality of the indi- 
vidual and the ordered rhythm and harmony of the whole ; 
Wolff's conception of the monads is of the dead, isolated parts 
of a machine. The master, with the instinct of a genuinely 
speculative intellect, conceived of soul and body as but lower 
and higher forms of one being, and found an essential kindred- 
ship in all things, from the mineral to the plant, the plant to 
the animal, the animal to man; the disciple made soul and 
body two different things, “like two pieces of wood tied 
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together with a string” (as Hegel says with less truth of Kant’s 
‘schematism’), while the affinity of the various orders of exist- 
ence vanishes under the leaden spell of his prosaic intellect. 
For Leibnitz, God was the “Monad of Monads,” the Unity 
who reflected in himself all differences, and in whom all finite 
monads lived and moved and had their being ; Wolff, after the 
manner of his time, thought of God simply as an Etre Supréme, 
pushing and pulling the dead machine of the universe, and 
arranging things so as to secure the happiness of the respect- 
able burgher. But we must not forget the work which the 
eighteenth century — and Wolff as an exponent of its point of 
view —was instrumental in accomplishing. The revolt from 
mediaevalism, which was expressed in ‘the Revival of Letters 
and the Reformation, was not fully conscious of its own mean- 
ing. The substance of the new evangel of freedom and of the 
Christian faith only obtained in them a very confused and in- 
adequate expression. Even Leibnitz, with all his speculative 
insight, had by no means grasped his own principle purely: he 
had the “Idea,’’ as Hegel would say, but he expressed it in 
terms of the divisive understanding. It was, therefore, by a 
sort of nemesis that his philosophy was for so long known to 
his countrymen in its form rather than in its spirit. Nor was 
Leibnitz himself personally blameless. The fragmentary way 
in which he expressed himself, and that strong craving for 
sympathy which caused him to shrink from unpopularity, was 
the weak side of his intellectual comprehensiveness, a compre- 
hensiveness which led him to say that most systems are “right 
in what they affirm and wrong in what they deny.” Especially 
in his 7héodicée, though he is really suggesting a wide view of 
the development of the religious consciousness, he is ostensibly 
the champion of current theological abstractions Now, clear- 
ness of thought, and even of expression, is an essential step in 
the progress of philosophy, and hence the negative criticism of 
Reimarus, which was virtually a summary of the whole Deistic 
movement, was a preparation for a genuinely historical view of 
religion. The Wolfenbiittel fragments accomplished in the 
sphere of theology and biblical criticism what Wolff had done 
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in the region of abstract reflection: they brought to light the 
contradictions in the current theological creed, with its wooden 
conception of evil and good as externally transferred without 
the free movement of the individual’s own spirit, and revealed 
the untenability of the mechanical view of divine inspiration. 
Thus Reimarus prepared the way for that historical conception 
of religion which is now a common-place among all thinking men. 

The positive beginnings, however, of the new and wider 
view of life, first showed themselves in the realm of art. The 
hard, prosaic, unideal view began to pass away when Winckel- 
mann, as the exponent of a kind of second Renaissance, opened 
up to his countrymen a new world in the art and life of 
antiquity. For Winckelmann was led by his wonderful insight 
into the mind of Greece to apply the idea of evolution to its 
artistic products. He has still so far an imperfect grasp of his 
own principle, that he regards Greek art, and especially Greek 
sculpture, as the ultimate form of art ; but the way in which 
he divides the history of true art into four great periods, regard- 
ing these as the successive phases of its development, and 
seeks to connect them with the general development of Greek 
life, as well as the suggestive parallel which he draws between 
these phases and the four periods in the development of the 
art of the Renaissance, was a fruitful germ, which has not even 
yet, perhaps, exhibited all that is implicit in it.' The new 
idea was applied to literature and literary criticism by Lessing, 
with a similar instructive correctness and a similar inadequacy. 
The revolt from the pseudo-classicism of modern painting and 
sculpture, of which Winckelmann is the exponent, is paralleled 
by Lessing's revolt against the prosaic practice and theory of 
Gottsched. And, as Winckelmann sought to lead the mind of 
his countrymen back to the masterpieces of Greek sculpture, 
so Lessing directed their attention to the drama of Sophocles 
and the “ Poetics’ of Aristotle, while, at the same time, under 
the guise of holding up to his time the mirror of pure literature 


1 Ruskin, for example, might have been saved from his irrational preference of 
Botticelli to Raphael, had he grasped the principle of development with greater 
firmness. 
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and pure literary criticism, he is really contending for a fresh 
and spontaneous literature, springing from the normal life, and 
for a literary criticism wider and deeper than the Aristotelian 
formulae are fitted to express. But this by no means exhausts 
Lessing’s services to his countrymen. His Education of the 
Human Race is the first free handling in modern times of 
biblical criticism on the historical method, and has proved to 
be the fruitful mother of a numerous progeny. In this, as 
in all his work, Lessing’s spirit is larger than his articulate 
theory: under the guise of divine “accommodation” to the 
growing needs of successive ages, he is virtually maintaining 
that the sacred scriptures contain a record of the growing 
consciousness of the divine meaning of life. 

When we pass from Lessing to Herder, we see how the new 
idea of development is struggling to a clearer consciousness of 
itself. Under the influence of Rousseau, Herder was led to 
see in early mythology, and in the simple spontaneous utter- 
ances of the folk-songs, the undivided energy which displays 
itself more fully in the higher utterances of poetry. Himself 
a pupil of Kant, he has no sympathy for the hard, logical 
distinctions which form the outer garb of the Critical Phi- 
losophy, and, indeed, his speculative faculty was not strong 
enough to pierce the somewhat forbidding vesture in which 
‘Kant presented his thought and to do justice to the reconciling 
impulse which works in him almost against his will. Herder 
will have no divisions of body and soul, desire and reason, 
theoretical and practical intelligence: man develops as a whole, 
and it is vain to ask what belongs to his physical and what to 
his moral nature. Herder even admits a supernatural influence, 
working in the background and starting the movement of 
humanity, though when he comes to trace that movement itself, 
he explains it as the free development on a natural basis of a 
single energy. His main significance, however, lay in his 
suggestion of the solidarity of the race in the whole of its 
movement. That he has now ceased to be read, except for 
historical purposes, is mainly due to the fact that all he had to 
say was absorbed and remodeled by Goethe and Hegel. 
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In Goethe we have, in the form of intuition, a wide and clear 
insight into the organic unity in diverse shapes of all existence. 
He has “ swallowed all formulas,” and comes to the contempla- 
tion of life with the fresh energy of one over whom tradition 
has no influence. Equally opposed to the dead and lifeless 
orthodoxy of the age preceding him and to the barren abstrac- 
tions of Deism, he seeks everywhere for traces of the divine, 
not beyond the world, but in it, —in the formative processes 
of plant and animal, and in the intuitions of genius, which he 
regards as a divine energy in the form of nature. Like Herder, 
he has a strong antipathy to all abstract oppositions which 
destroy the freedom and unity of the whole; but, unlike 
Herder, he refuses to be satisfied with vague and hazy general- 
izations, and he is thus enabled to penetrate, by the force and 
energy of his genius, to the unity underlying the multifarious 
phenomena of nature and of human life. Strong in his con- 
viction of the rational unity of all things, he cannot brook 
anything that looks like a dualism of matter and mind, body 
and soul, the world and God. Like Aristotle, he will see the 
universal in the particular. Hence his coldness for the 
Kantian philosophy, so far as the Critiques of Pure and Prac- 
tical Reason are concerned. It was only when Kant, in the 
Critique of Judgment, seemed to countenance the organic 
unity of nature and mind, feeling and reason, the world and 
God, that Goethe was partially reconciled to them, and could 
feel something of the enthusiasm of the less comprehensive 
Schiller. It is characteristic of the new movement that Les- 
sing, Herder, and Goethe all seemed to find in Spinoza the 
exponent of a higher view of life than in their own philo- 
sophical contemporaries. It is an entire mistake to suppose 
that this meant a reversion to Spinozism; such a reversion is 
not only contrary to fact, but it may safely be pronounced 
impossible: no age ever returns to the philosophy of a pre- 
ceding age, though it may find in some thinker of the past a 
kindred spirit who responds, or rather seems to respond, to its 
own needs. The Spinoza of Lessing, Herder, and Goethe is 
not the historical Spinoza, but a product of their own con- 
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sciousness, as interpreting in a large and liberal fashion what 
he merely suggested. What they seemed to see in him was 
that grasp of the unity of all existence after which they were 
striving. And no doubt Spinoza makes the unity of all things 
the central principle of his system, but it is the unity reached 
by an effacement of difference, not the unity z# difference 
which they read into him. 

I have thought it worth while to introduce this hurried and 
imperfect sketch of the literary development of this powerful 
epoch, because I wish to press home the truth, that the philo- 
sophical movement from Kant to Hegel, which ran parallel 
with it, was not an isolated phenomenon, but its genuine coun- 
terpart. The process of thought from Kant to Hegel 
exhibits the same revolt from abstraction and the same impulse 
after organic unity as characterized the development from Les- 
sing to Goethe. The philosophy of Kant began in a reaction 
from Wolff, and, if it retained to the last the marks of the pit 
from which it was digged, it yet was a continuous, though 
partly ineffectual, effort to transcend the oppositions which 
prevented it from breathing a larger and more liberal air. For 
Kant, although he ostensibly confines knowledge within the 
sphere of the phenomenal, is all through pointing “as by a 
side gesture,” to use Goethe’s phrase, and pointing ever more 
emphatically, to a unity which is to reconcile all differences; 
and in the Critique of Judgment, the veil drawn between the 
phenomenal and noumenal has grown so thin that at a touch it 
must drop away. When reason is shown to be the soul of 
aesthetic feeling, when the world is declared to be conceivable 
éy us only as an organism, and when it is contended that from 
the highest point of view all contradictions must be tran- 
scended, the spirit of the Critical Philosophy is manifestly too 
potent and too expansive to be much longer restricted to its 
tabernacle of clay. With Fichte the work of liberation con- 
sciously begins. The contrast between the phenomenal and 
noumenal, which Kant could never quite transcend, was felt 
by Fichte to be untenable, and he seeks to reduce the phe- 
nomenal to the form which the universal reason working in 
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man contracts as the means of realizing its own self-centered 
life. The categories or forms of thought are now conceived, 
not as peculiar to man, but as belonging to the very nature of 
self-conscious intelligence. But, though there is no thing-in- 
itself lying beyond the confines of intelligence, yet the object, 
or non-Ego, which the subject opposes to itself is the necessary 
condition of self-consciousness, and, with the annihilation of 
the distinction of subject and object, intelligence itself would 
be annihilated. Hence, no extension of knowledge and no 
advance in morality can remove the limit which intelligence 
has set up: it is a distinction never to be transcended while 
intelligence lasts. It is thus obvious that, with the strongest 
instinct for the unity of subject and object, mind and nature, 
Fichte has not laid the ghost of the thing-in-itself. The 
opposition is now transferred to the arena of intelligence itself, 
and if it is less hopeless of solution, that is because it more 
plainly demands solution than when Kant could seem to pre- 
serve the integrity of Reason by keeping it pure from the 
contamination of the phenomenal world. What underlies the 
philosophy of Fichte is obviously the assumption that the 
world of nature is not the product of Reason through and 
through, but contains an element which is given in an 
“incomprehensible act.” The next attempt at solution, there- 
fore, naturally took the shape of an endeavor to show that 
Nature exhibits the same essential features as Mind, and hence 
that Nature and Mind must be two aspects of the one universal 
Reason. This was the doctrine advanced by Schelling. But 
the manner in which Schelling sought to exhibit the funda- 
mental identity of Mind and Nature was virtually to efface 
their differences, and then to affirm their identity. This “new 
way of ideas” was but a transformed Spinozism. If mind and 
nature are identical in the sense that in the former we can find 
nothing that we do not find in the latter, from the ultimate or 
philosophical point of view mind must be stripped of its 
differentia of self-conscious activity, and once more we are 
back in the troubled region, where the real is not the rational 
and the rational is not the real. It was really a feeling of the 
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inadequacy of his own solution which led Schelling to fall back 
upon an “intellectual intuition”; for, in thus seeking to 
borrow the method of art, he virtually confessed that the 
identity of mind and nature could not be justified by the 
reflective consciousness, but must simply be accepted in the 
end as a matter of faith. It is thus obvious that the problem 
still remained, to prove by regular and graduated steps what 
Schelling had, after all, assumed, namely, that all the oppositions 
which seem to make an ultimate synthesis of intelligence and 
nature impossible, disappear when their tacit presuppositions 
are brought to light by the systematic and orderly development 
of all the points of view from which existence may be regarded. 
To this task Hegel set himself in his Science of Logic. 

The value of a philosophy relatively to other systems must 
be estimated by the clearness and completeness with which it 
sees the complexity of the problem to be solved, and the suc- 
cess it is able to achieve in the solution of that problem. 
From what has been said it is obvious that Hegel, coming at 
the close of an epoch and responsive to all the movements of 
his time, had before him a task of tremendous difficulty. At 
the same time, the way had been prepared for him by the 
labors of others. The direction in which a solution had to be 
sought, and the inadequacy of the solutions proposed, he had 
no difficulty in seeing. He occupies in modern philosophy 
very much the position of Aristotle in ancient philosophy ; for 
just as the task of Aristotle was to carry out to its results the 
Idealism of Plato, and to transform it into a clearly-articulated 
system, so Hegel’s work largely consisted in liberating the 
Critical Philosophy from its inconsistencies, and in presenting 
as distinct spheres of philosophy what Kant had combined in 
an indistinct fullness. Thus, what Kant calls Transcendental 
Logic, including the doctrine of the Categories of the Ideas of 
Reason and of Method, and distinguishes from Formal Logic, 
becomes in Hegel the “System of Logic.” In other words, 
Logic is now regarded as a Metaphysic, a systematic exhibition 
of the knowable world, which is the only real world. It would 
be quite possible, and perhaps it would be the most readily 
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intelligible mode of explaining the Logic of Hegel, to show 
how it has issued from a recasting of the Kantian Transcen- 
dental Logic in the light of the principle that, as there is no 
absolute distinction between phenomena and noumena, so there 
can be no absolute distinction between human intelligence and 
a supposititious intelligence which can only be defined as non- 
human ; and therefore that there can be no absolute opposition 
between Categories and Ideas. Again, when Hegel rejects 
the doctrine of Kant that space and time are forms of human 
perception, he at once sees that they are upon the same level 
as matter, motion and force, with which Kant deals in his 
“Rudiments of Physics,” and further, that the phenomena of 
organic life, which Kant only considered in the “ Critique of 
Judgment” in connection with the metaphysical problem of 
Teleology, belong to the same sphere. Hence, Hegel distin- 
guishes the “ Philosophy of Nature” from Logic, and seeks to 
show how, starting with Nature in its pure externality as space, 
we find that it manifests more and more explicitly an internal 
unity, passing from mechanism to chemism, and from chemism 
to organism, until it finally discloses itself in its real nature in 
mind. Lastly, Hegel combines in his Philosophy of Mind the 
hints scattered through Kant’s three Critiques, with the sug- 
gestions in his “ Anthropology,” and thus endeavors to map 
out the whole sphere of mind, combining in one view the prin- 
ciples of Psychology, Ethics, Politics, Art, and Religion. 

In saying that there is so close a connection between Kant 
and Hegel,—a connection which is manifest from Hegel’s 
continual polemic against Kant, just as Aristotle’s dependence 
on Plato is similarily revealed, it must not be supposed that 
Hegel started from Kant, and by a criticism of his doctrine 
evolved his own philosophy. The fact, rather, is, that by his 
own independent development he was prepared to detect at 
once the strength and the weakness of Kant in a way that was 
impossible to his immediate predecessors, with their one-sided 
and limited point of view. As Mr. Caird has shown in his 
“small but golden book,” ! the questions with which Hegel 


1 Hegel in Blackwood’s “ Philosophical Classics.” 
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was at first occupied were not philosophical but historical, con- 
sisting of studies in Greek life and art, and in the development 
of religion. In connection with the latter topic, we can see 
the lingering influences upon him of the unsympathetic attitude 
of the eighteenth century. Thus, he seemed to find in the 
religion of Greece a higher form of the religious consciousness 
than in Christianity. Such a view we can explain only by 
remembering that Christianity had not cast off the mediaeval 
garb which it had assumed in the Middle Ages for historical 
causes, and that, in his youthful revolt from the “ other world- 
liness"’ of the Church, Hegel hastily identified Christianity 
with one of its passing phases. But a mind so penetrative and 
sympathetic as his could not long mistake the form for the 
substance. Had he done so, we should have lost that firm 
grasp of the evolution of the religious consciousness which he 
was afterward to give; nay, we should have lost that concep- 
tion of the whole history of man as the gradual development 
of reason, and that illuminating conception of the history of 
philosophy as the evolution in time of an evermore adequate 
idea of the world, which he was the first to set forth with clear- 
ness and power. Those of Hegel’s countrymen who still affect 
to speak of him as, in Lessing’s phrase, “a dead dog,” ought 
to remember that his spirit lives in every history of philosophy 
which issues from the press. No doubt much has been done 
since his day to throw light upon the doctrines of individual 
philosophers and their affiliation to one another, but, for my 
own part, I must confess that a recent rereading of his Logic 
has forcibly impressed me with the marvelous sympathy which 
enabled him to seize the essential truth of all the great thinkers 
of the past, at a time when they were known only in an 
external and superficial fashion. The transformation which 
the new evolutional point of view, as applied to the history of 
thought, had effected in a comparatively short time, will be at 
once apparent to any one who contrasts the unsympathetic 
remarks of Kant upon the Idealism of Plato with the full and 
sympathetic appreciation of Hegel. ~ 

To the careful political studies of Hegel I need only refer. 
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The short limits of an article warn me that I must hasten on 
to the final philosophical form in which Hegel, armed with a 
wide historical knowledge, came to the solution of the problems 
which Kant had raised, and which Fichte and Schelling had 
treated in a suggestive but unsatisfactory way. Nor can I stay 
to speak of his Phdnomenologie des Geistes, the richly suggest- 
ive work in which, for the first time in the history of philoso- 
phy, an attempt was made to find the operation of reason in all 
the phases of the human spirit, as these reveal themselves on a 
large scale in the history of the world. It is plainly out of the 
question to deal adequately with so comprehensive a system as 
that of Hegel in a single paper, and all that I can hope to do 
is to remove, if I can, some difficulties and misconceptions 
which stand in the way. 

The first part of the Hegelian system, as has already been 
indicated, is the Logic, which consists of a systematic treat- 
ment of the universal points of view in which the human mind 
comes to a consciousness of the true nature of existence. We 
might express, in a somewhat external way, the course of 
thought which Hegel follows by saying that in the first part he 
exhibits the circle of ideas which naturally arise in the attempt 
to conceive of the world as consisting of particulars, unrelated 
either to one another or to the knowing subject ; that the 
second part sets forth the ideas by which the world is made 
intelligible to the mind which has discovered that particulars 
have no reality except in their relation to one another ; and 
that the third part treats of the categories which the mind 
employs when it has risen to the consciousness that the world 
is a rational system or organic unity, in which every part is 
instinct with the life of the whole. Such general statements, 
however, are not of much value, and I shall try to give some 
idea of the method of Hegel in actual operation. 

It is unfortunate that the plan of Hegel’s Logic, which com- 
pels him to begin with the most abstract or least adequate 
determinations of reality, plunges us at once into a region 
which the modern mind has largely outgrown. The impor- 
tance of a discussion of such a principle as causality we 
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can readily understand, but the bearing of abstractions like 
“being” and “nothing” upon the problem of existence is 
not so obvious. And possibly Hegel is somewhat too fond 
of such paradoxes as that “pure being is the same as pure 
nothing,” though it is not hard to show that in this enigmatic 
statement a principle of great significance lies concealed. The 
“remarks” of Hegel ought, however, to have made his mean- 
ing tolerably clear. ‘ Parmenides,” he says, “held fast by 
‘being,’ and, indeed, he did so in the most consistent way, 
maintaining that ‘nothing’ is xo/, but only ‘being’ is. Now, 
‘being,’ taken in this isolated way, has no relation to any 


other idea.” For Hegel, Parmenides is the first thinker who 
escaped from the sensible world of particulars, and grasped the 
idea that beyond all particulars there is an absolute Reality 
which alone can truly be said to be. The ordinary man dwells 
habitually in the sphere of the particular, and it is only at 
rare moments that, as by a flash of insight, he comes to the 
consciousness that there is a reality which no sum of particu- 
lars can express. This act of abstraction, indeed, is one that 
is performed at some moment by every one who reflects at all. 
Who has not experienced a feeling of the unity of all things, 
when, like Xenophanes, he “looked up to the expanse of 
heaven and saw that all is one?’’ With most of us this isa 
transient mood: immediately the overpowering reality of the 
particulars of sense submerges the consciousness of unity, and 
we straightway forget what had for a moment gleamed upon 
us; whereas Parmenides, with the instinct of speculative 
genius, seizes what has thus revealed itself, dwells upon it, 


and refuses to let it go. The ordinary mind passes from the 
unity of all things to the multifarious details of the sensible 
world, and contents itself with the vague feeling that somehow 
these details harmonize with the unity which is beyond them 
all; Parmenides, on the other hand, works out to its conse- 
quences the idea of the pure reality which is distinct from all 
particulars. If the true reality is infinite or beyond all par- 
ticulars, the latter can have no genuine reality, but must be 
fitful, changeable, and unreal. True being must be unchange- 
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able, eternal, motionless: the reality of the sensible must, 
therefore, be mere appearance. In thus working out his 
principle to its ultimate result, Parmenides deserves the high- 
est commendation. But he did not see that, in thus with- 
drawing reality from the flux of the sensible, he had at the 
same time destroyed it. For, when the idea of ‘being’ is 
separated from its correlative ‘nothing,’ it is still ‘nothing.’ 
‘Being’ with no negation in it — ‘being’ without any principle 
of life and movement — is a reality which is no reality. It 
cannot be the explanation of the particular, because it is simply 
the absence of all that could possibly be the reality of the par- 
ticular. We must, therefore, conceive of reality as ‘being’ 
with ‘negation’ in it, or, more simply, as a self-negating unity. 
This complex idea of the unity of being and nothing may be 
best expressed by the term ‘becoming’ (IVerden), and hence 
Hegel maintains that the ‘truth’ of ‘being’ and ‘nothing’ is 
‘becoming.’ Reality, in other words, is not dead, motionless 
being, but being which preserves itself by ever negating and 
ever restoring itself. 

It may make the meaning of Hegel plainer, if we take an 
illustration from a modern thinker. Mr. Herbert Spencer 


' gives us to understand that the true Reality must be beyond 


the distinction of subject and object, and that of it we can only 
affirm ‘hat it is, without being able to define in the least what 
it is. Now, Hegel, in showing that “pure being is pure 
nothing,” has refuted this doctrine by anticipation. The “ Ab- 
solute” of Mr. Spencer is simply the Hegelian “being,” of 
which we cannot even affirm that it zs without contradicting 
ourselves. The only Absolute which is thinkable at all is an 
Absolute which is manifested zz the Relative, and which, 
therefore, has no reality apart from its manifestations. The 
truth is that all theories which affirm the “relativity of knowl- 
edge”’ in an absolute sense are open to the Hegelian criticism 
that what is beyond knowledge is not ‘being,’ but ‘nothing’; 
in other words, that we are in all such cases the victims of our 
own abstraction. Whether it is affirmed that Psychology has 
to do only with ‘subjective states,’ or that Epistemology deals 
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with the knowable world, not with the world in its real nature, 
or that the object of Theology is a Being beyond the world, or 
that conception is merely a form of our thought ; — in all these 
cases the criticism applies that we are making blank ‘nothing’ 
the principle of ‘being.’ Every real science must deal with 
reality, and there is no reality which can be shut up and 
isolated without becoming mere nothing or illusion. 

The true nature of things, then, as we may safely conclude, 
is not to be found by conceiving existence as “ dead processless 
being ’’; the Real must appear in a determinate form. But 
with a recognition of this truth we fall into a new difficulty. 
We have escaped from the “being” of Parmenides, but we 
seem to have fallen into the “flux” of Heraclitus. For 
determinate being, containing within itself the seed of its own 
destruction, is subject to extinction in the form in which it 
appears, and thus the sphere of the determinate is at the same 
time the sphere of the finite. It is only natural, therefore, to 
seek for true reality in a complete sum of particulars. It soon 
becomes apparent, however, that a complete sum of particulars 
cannot possibly be obtained, and thus once more we seem to 
be driven back upon a reality beyond all particulars. This is 
manifestly the dialectical process which Kant has formulated 
in his first and second Antinomies. Nor is there any difficulty 
in finding it exemplified in more recent writers. Mill, for 
example, is continually struggling in the grasp of this contra- 
diction. Maintaining that knowledge rests upon particulars of 
sense, he is forced to confess that no sum of particulars can 
warrant a general inference, and that ultimately induction 
rests upon what we can only call a “leap in the dark.” If we 
could get a// the particulars, induction would be superfluous; 
but, as we cannot get them all, we have to assume that the 
‘unknown’ is the same as the ‘known.’ The same difficulty 
presses upon him, and upon all his followers, when the mind is 
declared to be a series of feelings; and Mill himself, at last, 

candidly admits that it is “inexplicable” how a series of states 
should be aware of itself as a series. The true inference from 
this contradiction, surely, is that which Hegel draws, that a 
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number of particulars which are mutually exclusive is a very 
inadequate characterization of the real world. It is overlooked 
that to be mutually exclusive, things must be re/ated to one 
another. Thus what at first seems to be a merely qualitative 
distinction, z.¢., a distinction attaching to particulars in their 
isolation, is in reality a distinction which implies a relation 
between particulars. When we see that an isolated thing has 
no qualities, and that the determinations of any given thing 
are continually changing, we begin to distinguish between the 
essential and unessential, and to recognize the permanent 
relation in the continuous process of change to which all finite 
reality is subject. The categories by which reality is then 
characterized are set forth by Hegel in the second part of his 
Logic under the title of “ Essence” (Wesen). 

To follow Hegel in this complex region would be a long 
task. Perhaps it may be enough to say that he here expands 
the Kantian categories of Relation (Substance, Causality, and 
Reciprocity) into the whole system of such categories, and, in 
accordance with his dialectical method, he endeavors to exhibit 
these in the order of their adequacy as characterizations of the 
real world. Like Kant, he ends with Reciprocity, in which the 
mutual relation of substances, still conceived as in themselves 
distinct, is on the point of passing into the categories of ideal 
unity. This brings us to the third part of the Logic, which 
Hegel calls the sphere of Conception (Begriff). 

The discussion of the categories of Relation has made it 
apparent that Reality cannot be adequately conceived, after the 
manner of Spinoza, as a Substance which preserves itself by 
simply persisting unchanged in all the changes of the finite; 
nor is it merely a name for the orderly series of those changes 
themselves, as Comte, for example, affirms; nor, again, can it 
be regarded as merely a congeries of mutually dependent 
changes which leave Substance itself unchanged, which is the 
favorite idea of the “scientific” philosophers; but Reality 
enters into and constitutes the very life of the changes. We 
must, therefore, conceive of the real as a Unity, which actual- 
izes itself in a process that manifests its true nature. True 
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reality implies a self-active process. To this unity Hegel 
gives the name “Conception”’ (Begriff). It is important to | 
note that by “ Conception’’ Hegel does not mean an abstract 
idea, obtained by the elimination of concrete differences: he | 
means, in fact, exactly the reverse. We shall, perhaps, best | 
understand him by considering that the true “conception” of a , | 
thing is its ideal, which is also its real, nature, or the energy | 
by which it preserves its self-identity in spite of all the forces 
which threaten its destruction. Thus, the “conception” of a 
living being is to be formed by following the process in which 
it manifests its unity. Similarly the “conception” of the | 
thinking subject is discovered by tracing the actual process of } 
thought by which it exhibits its unifying activity in judgment 
and inference. This explains why Hegel begins this part of | 
his Logic by treating of the process of thought as exhibited Tie 
by the thinking subject. In the categories of Reflection, the 
subject penetrates the real world so far as to combine the 
particulars of experience in the unity of the system of nature. | | 
| 
| 


But the unity so obtained is that of an aggregate, and, like 
every aggregate, it suggests a unity beyond it. Thus, as Kant 
pointed out, the thinking subject comes to the consciousness | 
of itself in the return from the consciousness of Nature. | 
What Hegel seeks to show is, that Nature is not the construc- 
tion of a merely human or conditioned intelligence, acting 
upon a given material, but that it presupposes an absolute or 
unconditioned intelligence, without which it could not be. 

The thinking subject, in other words, is not outside of the | 
realm of reality, but its process of thinking must be included | 
within the totality of reality. We must not efface the unique | 
character of thinking beings, as not only energies, but energies 
which can make themselves their own object. We have, there- | 
fore, now to consider the phases which the thinking subject at 
exhibits when it is made a direct object of consideration. | 
From this point of view, the thinking subject is contrasted | 
with the system of Nature: it has freed itself, in virtue of its 
inherent energy, as a thinking being, from the tyranny of par- 
ticulars, and is able to develop its own forms of activity. 
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But, although the Logician can thus isolate the forms of © 


thought, these have no value except as they are forms in which 
the real world becomes the possession of the thinking subject. 
Hence, it is only in so far as the subject sets aside all precon- 
ceptions and grasps reality as it is, that its subjective activity 
has an objective value. When this is clearly perceived, it is 
recognized that the end towards which the thinking subject is 
ever striving is the comprehension of the world in its complete- 
ness. Now, when we ask what is meant by the objective 
world as a whole, we discover that it is a reality, which first 
appears as a mechanical system, then as a system in which the 
parts are not merely connected with one another but have an 
inherent affinity, and finally as a system in which all the parts 
are related to one another as means and ends. But even this 
last way of viewing the objective world is so far inadequate 
that it gives us only a series of means and ends, without reveal- 
ing the organic unity or immanent teleology of the whole. 
Thus we are led to see that the only adequate conception of 
existence is that of a self-determined organism, in which each 
organ is itself self-determined. The various phases of this 
ultimate view of things are treated by Hegel under the title of 
the “Idea.’’ The organic unity of the world first appears in 
living beings, and then in a higher form in beings which real- 
ize themselves in knowledge and action. Knowledge passes 
through the phases of analysis and synthesis on its way to 
“truth,” while the process of action consists in a realization of 
the “ good,’”’ which is the principle of the whole. And when 
we ask what is the ultimate point of view from which reality 
must be regarded, we must now answer that it consists in 
viewing it as the expression of a self-realizing intelligence, 
which reveals itself in, and to beings who are themselves sclf- 
realizing, —a view which is proved by the exhaustion of all 
less adequate modes of conceiving it. This is the final result 
of the process of Logic, and, if it is correct, we may be certain 
that all the processes of Nature and of Mind must be so related 
to one another as to exhibit the gradual emergence of an ever 
clearer manifestation of the perfect rationality of the actual 
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world in which we are placed. Thus, as Hegel believes, a 
thorough criticism of the ideas by which the human mind 
inevitably seeks to grasp the true nature of things, confirms 
that implicit faith in the divine perfection of the world, which 
is the moving energy of all science, all art, and all religion. It 
need hardly be added that the process of development exhibited 
in the Logic, is nothing but a critical exposition of those ideas. 
It is “objective” in the sense that it sets forth in systematic 
order all the categories by which man, as a self-active intelli- 
gence, is enabled to grasp the real nature of things. This, of 
course, does not mean that the world is nothing but a system 
of abstract ideas ; it only means that the world in all its multi- 
farious energy, whether as Nature or as Mind, is the expression 
of a self-determined unity. “All is thought,” in the sense 
that all is rational, not in the sense that the whole wealth of 
existence is reducible to the conceptions to which existence 
must conform. Hence Hegel next considers the manifesta- 
tion of Reason in the concrete spheres of Nature and of Mind. 


Joun Watson. 
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EPISTEMOLOGY AND ONTOLOGY. 


REGRET that I have been unable till now to make some 

comments upon Mr. Ritchie’s interesting article on “The 
Relation of Metaphysics to Epistemology,” in the January 
number of this Review. It is not my intention to write a 
polemical ‘reply,’ for most of the points on which I might 
have touched have been answered by anticipation in my article, 
“ Hegelianism and its Critics,” in the January number of J/ind, 
and in the pages of ‘“Epistemological Conclusions,” which 
appeared along with Mr. Ritchie’s own article in the January 
number of the PurtosopuicaL Review. Probably no further 
benefit is likely to be derived by any one from a continuance of 
the controversy upon the present basis. There are two points, 
however, in regard to which Mr. Ritchie appears to have 
misconceived my position, and these misconceptions I should 
like to remove before passing to the main subject of these 
remarks. 

Mr. Ritchie accuses me (p. 16) of “setting up ‘reals’ in 
epistemology in order to knock them down in metaphysics by 
regarding them as ‘montents in the being of an intelligently 
directed life.’’’ ‘Reals’ (a phrase which I nowhere use) is evi- 
dently taken by Mr. Ritchie in the metaphysical or ontological 
sense of, say, the Herbartian philosophy ; for, a few lines 
further down, he uses, as equivalent in meaning, the phrase, 
“a plurality of absolutely existing reals”; and twice, elsewhere 
in the course of his article, he refers to pluralism, apparently 
implying that it is, or ought to be, my philosophical creed. I 
thought I had sufficiently guarded against the faintest suspi- 
cion of ontological pluralism, by explaining, at the very outset, 
in the words Mr. Ritchie quotes, that the trans-subjective 
realities of epistemology had nothing whatever to do with 
unrelated reals, absolutely independent monads, inaccessible 
things-in-themselves, or any such metaphysically impossible 
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entities. The assertion of the former realities has absolutely 
no bearing upon the question of Pluralism or Monism. Epis- 
temological realism is simply and solely the denial of subjective 
idealism in all its varieties, and the acknowledgment of what 
may be called, in Professor Clifford’s phrase, “ejects”; that is 
to say, realities which are known in, or to, or by, my conscious- 
ness, but which are extra-conscious, in the sense that they 
exist independently of my knowledge of them. Ejects, in short, 
are more than objects; more, even, than common, or ‘social,’ 
objects. Their existence is not to be identified with my 
knowledge of them, or with the ‘objective’ knowledge of any 
number of finite subjects.!_ The best example, and, at the same 
time, the most convincing proof of such ejective existence, is 
that of one consciousness with reference to another. On this 
ejectivity of one finite consciousness with reference to another, 
I am content to rest the whole case for epistemological real- 
ism, for here it is emphatically the first step that costs; and if 
we are frankly realists in regard to other selves, it is matter 
of indifference how far we carry our ejective realism in the 
interpretation of material nature. 

Mr. Ritchie will, of course, repudiate the imputation of 
subjective idealism. Yet it seems to me that he does not fully 
recognize the necessity of this epistemological ejectivity as 
distinguished from mere objectivity. “The real world of the 
plain man’s belief,” he says (p. 18), ‘consists in sensations 


1 It is useless to drag in here the case of divine knowledge, because when we 
talk of creative knowledge, perceptive intelligence, and so forth, we are talking of 
something so different from what we mean by the term knowledge, that the main 
stress is upon the qualifying adjectives. Moreover, even in the case of divine 
knowledge, where knowledge and existence may be supposed to cover one 
another, the same distinction remains, though it may, doubtless, resolve itself 
then into a distinction without a difference. Though, at the utmost verge of 
speculative thought, we may say that reality is ultimately constituted by the 
appearance of God to himself, it is not the percipience or cognition, gua cogni- 
tion, that constitutes the reality of any object of the divine thought. The object 
is real, and is recognized by God as real, because he has put his own being into it; 
because it is part of himself. The two sides, or moments, are here, of course, 
only logically, not temporally, separable. But if the distinction can be shown to 
remain even here, it must be of fundamental importance not to gloss it over in a 
discussion of human knowledge. 
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plus images and ideas suggested by them, and is a real world 
against which idealism has nothing to say.’’ Such a statement 
is hardly distinguishable from the similar utterances of J. S. 
Mill and Professor Bain, and it corroborates my suspicion that 
a great deal of neo-Hegelian idealism is in reality subtly 
infected by that subjective idealism which it professes to hold 
in abhorrence. It recognizes only objects or phenomena; and, 
in the crucial instance of the self, it evades the acknowledg- 
ment of ejectivity, for which I contend, by converting an 
analysis of knowledge into a metaphysic of existence, and so 
identifying the reflective self of the philosopher with the divine 
self-consciousness. Only one Subject is thus introduced; and 
if reference is occasionally made to finite ‘modes,’ or ‘repro- 
ductions,’ of this single Self, the term ‘mode,’ or ‘ reproduction,’ 
seems to be taken as implying some sort of fusion, so that the 
finite selves are not regarded as really ejective with reference 
to one another. In this way the question is never fairly 
approached from the point of view of the individual knower, 
and the foundation of a true epistemology is never laid. 

While, therefore, epistemological realism, as I understand it, 
has nothing whatever to do with ontological pluralism, it may 
certainly be effective in the sequel as a corrective of certain 
ontological theories. It can never have anything to say 
against Monism, as such, but it may have valid criticisms to 
make upon this or the other theory whose Monism it finds too 
cheap and easy. 

The second point to which I should like to refer is, to some 
extent, connected with the first. Mr. Ritchie wonders (p. 19) 
how I can “have come to maintain that knowledge is of that 
which is external to consciousness.” This wonder is not 
unnatural, seeing that he interprets the statement to mean 
that “anything I know or think of is excluded from my con- 
sciousness because I know it’’; in which case, as he concludes, 
“the sphere of my consciousness must be completely empty.”’ 
“If the sphere of my consciousness is not empty,”’ he replies, 
“TI cannot see on what principle anything that I know is 
excluded from it.” And he is driven to surmise that I have 
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“not really escaped from a confusion between psychology and 
epistemology.” Similarly, a little further on, he quotes the 
passage from my second article: “ At no point can the real 
world, as it were, force an entrance into the closed sphere of 
the ideal; nor does that sphere open at any point to receive 
into itself the smallest atom of the real world gué real, though 
it has room within itself zdea//y for the whole universe of God.” 
He interprets the statement to mean that “we never know the 
real world gua real’’ —an odd formula, as he remarks, for what 
calls itself epistemological realism — and concludes once more 
that “the statement seems irrelevant in epistemology.”” These 
quotations show that the whole drift of my argument must 
have escaped Mr. Ritchie. Beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
everything that I know is within consciousness, in an epistemo- 
logical sense, and it is certainly irrelevant, in that sense, to talk 
of anything as extra-conscious. Epistemologically, if we are to 
use the term so, my consciousness is co-terminous with exist- 
ence, so far as I know it. Do I not say myself, in the very 
context quoted, that “it has room within itself zdea//y for the 
whole universe of God”? But, surely, the one point which I 
am laboring to drive home all through the article —and, 
indeed, through the whole series of articles —is, first, the 
necessity of distinguishing between this epistemological, or 
ideal meaning of consciousness, and the existential, ontological, 
or psychological meaning. My whole argument is directed 
against subjective idealism, whether of the empirical or the 
transcendental order, and my contention throughout is that 
subjective, or epistemological idealism arises from a confusion 
between the epistemological and the psychological, or existen- 
tial, point of view. Because we know a thing, that thing is 
within consciousness (epistemologically); hence, concludes sub- 
jective idealism, the thing is simply our own conscious state 
(that is, it is within consciousness, existentially). Accordingly, 
a theory of knowledge which once allows itself to be blinded 
by this fallacy, holds, practically, that to know a thing it is 
necessary actually to de the thing; and it is, therefore, shut up 
to one or other of the alternatives: of subjective idealism or 
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agnostic relativism. Against this fallacy, I insist upon self- 
transcendence as of the very essence of knowledge. We do 
know the world gud real (as Mr. Ritchie puts it); that is, the 
world gué real is ideally present to consciousness (epistemo- 
logically within consciousness, if the phrase be preferred), 
But the world gud@ real is not sucked up bodily, for the time 
being, into my psychological interior. 

It is true, then, to say that, epistemologically, there is no 
thing-in-itself, that is, there is nothing essentially unknowable; 
nothing condemned to remain forever ‘ outside of,’ or beyond 
consciousness in the epistemological sense. Nothing is ren- 
dered unknowable by the mere fact that it is not me. The 
chief function of knowledge is to make us acquainted with wor- 
me's; and even in self-knowledge, I, as known, become to 
myself temporarily not-me. But, on the other hand, it would 
also be an intelligible usage to say that every eject which we 
know (and, observe, we really do know it as it really is) should, 
as a reality independent of my subjective states, be styled an 
epistemological thing-in-itself. The significance of the adjec- 
tive, in this case, is to disclaim any kinship with the unrelated 
and unknowable thing-in-itself of metaphysics, and to indicate 


- that what is meant is merely independence of my knowledge— 


distinctness from my subjective states. This usage occurs 
once, at least, in my first article, and is probably repeated. 
«‘ All my fellow-men,” I say in one place, “are things-in-them- 
selves to me, in the epistemological sense, extra-conscious 
realities.” Both usages — both the denial and the assertion of 
an epistemological thing-in-itself —are intelligible in this con- 
text, and might be defended; but I hasten to add that the 
second usage is not to be recommended. The term, thing-in- 
itself, is so inextricably bound up with its Kantian and agnostic 
associations, that it is clearly unadvisable to attempt to revive 
it in any other connection. It opens the way for misconcep- 
tion even when, as in the context of the passage quoted, the 
danger of confusion might seem to be obviated by the express 
juxtaposition and contrast of the two senses. And, as a matter 
of fact, the term was gradually dropped in the subsequent 
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articles, trans-subjective reality being the expression most 
commonly used to express the epistemological position. 

Having rectified these misunderstandings, and, I trust, put 
my views in a clearer light, I come now to the main purpose of 
these remarks. The demarcation of philosophical disciplines 
is not in itself a subject that greatly attracts me, except in so 
far as a distinction of the questions in debate throws light 
upon the one ultimate philosophical question of the nature of 
the universe and our place in it. Distinction of questions does 
throw light upon the solution of that final question, if it can be 
shown that certain current solutions are logically invalidated 
by striding illegitimately, in the course of their relative argu- 
mentation, from one point of view to another. But apart from 
such an interest, it seems to me that discussion as to the 
precise delimitation of the philosophical ‘sciences’ is apt to 
become wearisome and a mere question of names. It is infi- 
nitely better to be dealing with the problems themselves than 
to spend our energies in endless lawsuits as to the particu- 
lar ‘science’ under whose jurisdiction they fall. Even the 
‘blessed word’ Epistemology, therefore, has no saving virtue 
in it (as far as I am concerned) except in the subsidiary and 
instrumental sense just explained. But as the term is becom- 
ing more and more firmly established in current usage, it is 
plainly desirable that it should be cleared, as far as possible, of 
the associations of controversy, and that we should aim at an 
approximate agreement as to the sense in which it is to be 
used. I seem to find in Mr. Ritchie’s article a much more 
promising basis of agreement than I have hitherto noticed in 
the writings of the school to which he belongs, and it is the 
extent of this agreement which I wish to signalize. 

Mr. Ritchie prefers to include Epistemology as a branch of 
Logic in a generalized sense. In principle there seems to me 
no objection to such an arrangement, and certainly the adjective 
‘logical’ often comes naturally to one’s lips, in place of the 
more cumbrous ‘epistemological,’ to indicate the contrast 
between the point of view intended and the psychological or 
existential point of view. But in practice, and as regards the 
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substantive term, there seems no probability of disturbing the 
long-established usage which identifies Logic with the ‘ Logic 
of consistency’ and the doctrine of scientific method. Besides, 
Mr. Ritchie's generalized sense of Logic would still not be wide 
enough to suit many of his friends, who wish it to do duty for 
Metaphysics as well. In practice, therefore, it seems best to 
resign ourselves to the narrower use of ‘Logic’ and to 
acknowledge a certain separation between Logic and Episte- 
mology. As regards the relation, on the other hand, between 
Epistemology and Metaphysics, I believe that the distinction 
intended would be better conveyed by using the term Ontology 
rather than Metaphysics, as an antithesis to Epistemology. In 
the first of my much-criticised articles, the phrases “meta- 
physics or ontology” and “metaphysical or ontological specu- 
lation” were used in at least two places, by way of indicating 
more precisely what was intended by the contrast there insisted 
on between the epistemological and the metaphysical point of 
view. Throughout the articles, however, the usual antithesis 
was that of Epistemology and Metaphysics. But the progress 
of the discussion has convinced me, as I said in reply to 
Professor Jones, that “the traditional associations of the term 
metaphysics are too comprehensive to admit of its being used 
in any more restricted sense.”” It is probably a return to more 
catholic usage to treat Epistemology and Ontology as the two 
complementary divisions of Metaphysics or First Philosophy. 
The disadvantage of the term Ontology is, of course, that it 
suggests obsolete methods; it smells of the philosophical 
lumber-room. Above all, it is supposed to imply a determina- 
tion to start with ‘ Being as being,’ and to construct a universe 
of things-in-themselves out of all relation to intelligence. But 
such preconceptions are based upon a too stringent adherence 
to etymology, and ought not to stand in the way of the revival 
of a useful term which is otherwise sufficiently appropriate. 
Unless we employ Ontology for the purpose, we shall be 
reduced to use Metaphysics in a wider and a narrower sense, 
indicating the second sense by some qualifying and restricting 
adjective, such as ‘speculative,’ ‘ systematic,’ ‘constructive,’ or 
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‘synthetic.’ Mr. Ritchie employs the first when he says (p. 28): 
«“ The results of epistemology only set the problem for specu- 
lative metaphysics in a definite form.” I have incidentally used 
the second in my reply to Professor Jones. The adjective ‘con- 
structive’ is used by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson. Mr. Hodgson 
uses the term Metaphysics very nearly as equivalent to Episte- 
mology or Theory of Knowledge, and consequently finds it 
necessary to supplement this investigation by what he calls 
“the constructive branch of philosophy” (cf. PAzlosophy of 
Reflection, Chap. XI). Professor Laurie, who similarly limits 
the term Metaphysic to the analysis of the constitution of 
reason, also indicates a distinction between this “analytic,” or 
metaphysic considered as a demonstrative science, and what he 
calls “speculation,” or “a synthetic cosmic construction on 
the basis of the preceding Analytic” (MJetaphysica Nova et 
Vetusta, 2d ed., p. 284). Doubtless other authors and other 
usages might be cited. The disadvantage of ‘speculative’ as 
a qualifying adjective is obviously the suggestion it conveys, 
that the whole structure is in the air. It may be readily 
admitted that all our metaphysical theory is tentative and 
hypothetical, but at the same time it is advanced, like any 
scientific hypothesis, in explanation of facts and on the basis 
of these facts. It seem a pity, therefore, to insinuate in a 
title the baseless and arbitrary character of our construction, 
and, as it were, to proclaim this in the ears of a positivist 
generation. ‘Systematic’ is too colorless an adjective, and 
might possibly be objected to by some as seeming to imply the 
achievement of perfect insight. ‘Constructive’ is probably 
least open to misconception, and yet it probably conveys to 
many the suggestion of making something out of nothing — of 
system-spinning out of one’s own inner consciousness. It has, 
perhaps, to suffer in this respect (like ‘speculative’) for the 
excesses committed in the name of philosophy by many of 
the post-Kantian idealists. None of these phrases, therefore, 
is so unexceptionable or can pretend to such exactitude as 
to displace the convenient, albeit old-fashioned, term Ont- 
ology, though there need be no scruple about using any of 
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them on occasion as generally descriptive of the subject 
intended.! 

To pass, however, from the question of names, the interest- 
ing feature of Mr. Ritchie’s article is his explicit recognition of a 
distinction between Epistemology and speculative Metaphysics 
or Ontology. Professor Jones had told us that Hegel has “ rid 
modern philosophy of the sickly element of subjectivity. He 
has, therefore, no Epistemology, and he needs none” (Jind, 
Nn. S., II, 306); and again, “‘ Hegelians not only have no Episte- 
mology, but they deny that such a science is possible” (/ézd., 
p. 295). And he proclaimed the purpose of his own recent 
articles as being “to cut the very root” of Epistemology 
(/bid., p. 459). Mr. Ritchie, on the contrary, begins by admit- 
ting that “if metaphysics be strictly limited to speculative 
metaphysics, the attempt to frame an all-embracing hypothesis 
about the ultimate nature of the universe as a whole, we can 
of course distinguish that part of philosophy (whether possible 
or not) from an enquiry into the conditions of knowledge” 
(Put. Review, III, p. 16). Then, towards the end of the 
article, summarizing his conclusions, he says, “a logic that 
takes itself seriously, and deals therefore with the problem of 
epistemology, leaves us with at least the following principles 
as a starting-point for metaphysical speculation” (p. 26). He 
enumerates four conclusions (with the precise nature and 
justification of which we are not here concerned), and then 
proceeds to say of them, “ They are the basis on which we 
must construct our speculative metaphysics. ... The results 
of epistemology only set the problem for speculative metaphysics 
in a definite form” * (p. 28). He then goes on to indicate 
briefly some of the problems which remain to be settled, after 
epistemology or the analysis of knowledge has done its work : 

11 observe that Professor Ladd, in his /ntroduction to Philosophy, divides 
“Metaphysics in the wider meaning of the word” into “1. Theory of Knowl- 
edge (Noétics, or Epistemology); and 2. Metaphysics (Ontology in the wider 
meaning of the word).” This is substantially the arrangement suggested in the 


text, except that for (2) I would propose to reverse the position of Ontology and 
Metaphysics, reading “2. Ontology (Metaphysics in the narrower meaning of the 


word).” 
2 The italics in this and the preceding sentence are, of course, my own. 
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«“ Granted that the ultimate nature of reality must be expressed 
by such a formula as the One in the Many, we have still to 
ask ow the One manifests itself in multiplicity and difference. 

Granted that our own consciousness of ourselves as 
subjects gives us our best clue to understanding the nature of 
the unity of the cosmos, we have still to endeavor to realize 
what is involved in a ‘self’ which is not in time but ‘eternal.’ 
. . . Perhaps the most urgent of problems in any philosophical 
system is to attempt to show how the One, the Eternal, the 
Real, manifests itself in the manifold appearances of time — 
the problem, that is to say, of the Philosophy of Nature and 
the Philosophy of History” (p. 28-9). Here are problems 
enough emerging, in all conscience — and that, too, after we 
had been led to think that everything was in ship-shape order. 
I do not quite see how Mr. Ritchie's affirmations are to be 
reconciled with Professor Jones’s denials, but that only adds 
an element of piquancy to the situation. 

Mr. Ritchie’s admissions, coming from the quarter they do, 
seem to me most opportune and important. It will be generally 
agreed that the sentences last quoted give a fair general 
statement of the problems, or at least certain aspects of the 
problems, which ontological speculation tries to solve. Whether 
we should all formulate them precisely in Mr. Ritchie’s terms, 
is an irrelevant nicety. The important point is that these 
problems are now acknowledged not to be solved by any theory 
of knowledge as such. This has been the gist of my conten- 
tion for some years, in criticism of Green and other neo- 
Hegelians. The persuasion that the problems ave solved by 
the theory of knowledge is due, I have shown, to a subtle 
confusion of thought by which we pass illegitimately from the 
single self of the individual knower (viewed in the abstract 
as ‘any knower’ = Bewusstsein tiberhaupt, consciousness in 
general) to a single ontological Urse/ést or universal conscious- 
ness.! Such a mode of argument necessarily leads, I have 


1 Mr. Ritchie, in his third epistemological conclusion (p. 27), seems still to 
believe in the possibility of this transition. But the meaning of the paragraph is 
not quite clear to me. 
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urged, to the unification of all consciousness in a single self, 
that is, to the denial of all selves but one, and that one simply 
the self of the individual thinker elevated to divine rank. 
“Transcendental solipsism,” in Mr. Balfour’s apt phrase,! is the 
only logical outcome of such a procedure. And it may be added 
that, even if its procedure were justifiable, such a theory could 
lead only to an abstract intellectualism and the tedious iteration 
of a ‘principle of unity.’ The analysis of knowledge must 
be supplemented by other considerations before it can yield us 
a satisfactory theory of the universe. This I am glad to find 
that Mr. Ritchie seems fully to admit.? 

When so much is being said about Epistemology, it may 
obviate misunderstanding to add here a few words as to what 
is legitimately included under the term. First of all, I should 
like to say that, as I conceive it, Epistemology is not limited 
to the discussion of the va/idity of knowledge, though that 
happened to be the only subject dealt with in my series of 
articles in this Review. These articles, being directed against 
certain forms of error, may perhaps have given too exclusive 
prominence to this theme, and some of the statements of the 
scope of epistemology (being mainly definitions by contrast 
with psychology and ontology) may very possibly have been 
too narrow. But unquestionably Epistemology includes, besides 
the question of the validity of knowledge, an analysis of 
knowledge in the widest sense, that is to say, a critical 


1 See his article, A Criticism of Current Idealistic Theories ” (Afind, N.s., II, 
425 seq.). 

2 Professor Haldar, in an interesting article on “Green and his Critics,” in the 
March number of this Review, —an article written from an Hegelian standpoint, 
—also accepts the distinction between Epistemology and “ Metaphysics proper,” 
and finds the weakness of Green’s system in a confusion between the two, arising 
from too close an adherence to Kant. “Kant’s theory,” he writes, “it must never 
be forgotten, is Epistemology; and Epistemology can never replace Metaphysics 
proper.” “We have had enough and to spare of Kantian Epistemology,” he 
concludes ; “let the distinctive problems of philosophy be now attacked.” It is 
but fair to add, however, that his conception of metaphysics proper is “ an exhaus- 
tive criticism of the categories,” after the fashion of Hegel’s Zogic, and corre- 
sponds, therefore, to what is treated in the text as the second, and perhaps 
substantive, department of Epistemology, rather than to what is there described 
as Ontology. 
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analysis of all the conceptions by which we endeavor to 
interpret the world. This ‘criticism of categories,’ as it has 
been called, does not mean an impossible criticism of thought 
ab extra, such as Kant undertook, but an analysis which, by 
making clear the precise significance of each and the sphere 
of its application, allows the one to judge and supersede the 
other, and so recognizes ‘degrees of truth’ in the represen- 
tations of the world which result from the application of 
different conceptions. Kant’s table of the categories and 
Hegel’s Logzk would be contributions to such a Kategortenlehre 
or immanent criticism of thought. Obviously such an analysis 
constitutes the most fruitful department of Epistemology, and 
some would probably prefer to take the term exclusively in 
this sense, neglecting altogether the polemical, and in some 
sense preliminary, discussion as to the validity of knowledge in 
general and human knowledge in particular. They argue that 
such discussion is impossible, because the validity of knowledge 
is, or must be, an assumption incapable of proof. This last 
assertion is indubitably true ; it simply repeats Hegel’s conclu- 
sive criticism of Kant, that it is impossible to sit in judgment 
upon our cognitive faculties without employing these very 
faculties, and thereby implying their trustworthiness. Never- 
theless the discussion exists, and has existed almost since the 
dawn of philosophical thought, and it may safely be predicted 
that it will long continue to form the most absorbing (though 
not the most fruitful) department of Epistemology. In this 
aspect the theory of knowledge is, as I have indicated, mainly 
polemical ; it exists for the refutation of error. It is the 
answer to the challenge of scepticism, subjectivism, agnosti- 
cism, relativism. It is the province of Epistemology, in this 
department, to investigate the nature of the cognitive relation 
as such, with a view to discover its essential conditions, and so 
to determine whether the circumstances of human knowledge 
are such as to invalidate its claims to be a true account of 
reality. An agnostic relativism condemns knowledge because 
it does not satisfy impossible conditions. By exposing the 
inherently impossible nature of the demands made, episte- 
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mological analysis deprives such criticism of its basis, and 
restores us to the original confidence of reason in itself. It 
ends accordingly by throwing us back upon the validity of 
knowledge as an inevitable assumption. But the making 
explicit of assumptions is at all times the main business of 
philosophy, hence the indirect proof can hardly be called 
otiose ; and in the present state of philosophical discussion it 
possesses a distinct importance. 

Epistemology under this head would include an investigation 
into the ultimate nature of proof or evidence, and into what 
has been called generally the foundations of belief. Here its 
affinities with logic, even in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term, are evident, and it would be impossible, even if desirable, 
to draw any absolute line between the two disciplines. 

Epistemology in its other aspect, as an analysis of the con- 
ceptions which form the structure of knowledge, may either be 
undertaken abstractly and systematically, as is the case in 
Hegel's Logik, or perhaps a more modern and instructive 
form would be a criticism of the conception and methods of 
the different sciences in connection with their historical evolu- 
tion. This function of philosophy as critic of the sciences was 
emphasized by Mr. Haldane and myself in our contributions 
to Essays in Philosophical Criticism. The same view is urged 
by Mr. Ward in his first article on “ Psychological Principles” 
(Mind, VIII, p. 153 e¢ seqg.), and in his Glasgow address on 
“The Progress of Philosophy” (A/ind, XV, p. 213 e¢ seg.). 
«There is much to be said,” he writes, “for the view that the 
chief business of philosophy is with the assumptions involved 
in the methods and data of the several sciences.”’ If the sub- 
ject were treated historically, so as to exhibit the succession of 
philosophical Weltanschauungen in their connection with the 
history of science, it might easily prove a more instructive 
discipline than the history of philosophy as ordinarily taught.! 
The general result of such a philosophical criticism of science 
must necessarily be to show that the accounts given of the 


1 As Wundt suggests, Philosophische Studien, V, 50: “ Ueber die Eintheilung 
der Wissenschaften.” 
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world by the different sciences are essentially dependent on 
the abstractions or assumptions on which they proceed. And 
in proportion as this insight is reached, these accounts are 
forced to surrender their pretensions to fixed or absolute truth ; 
they are seen to be only aspects of experience, possessing 
relative truth in a greater or less degree. 

Many, I imagine, would maintain that such an analysis of 
knowledge — such a criticism of existing science — is the only 
possible metaphysic. It may be that this is the only part of 
metaphysics that admits of ‘scientific’ treatment, but it will 
hardly be urged that the new metaphysic covers the whole 
ground occupied by the old. For my own part, the name 
Epistemology seems the fittest title for this investigation, 
seeing that we are dealing throughout reflectively with con- 
ceptions, methods, and points of view. Metaphysic in its 
ultimate aspect as Ontology seems best reserved for a synthetic 
statement in ultimate terms of the nature of the real. Sucha 
theory of knowledge as has been sketched would naturally be 
of most decisive importance in guiding us toward such a state- 
ment — especially in the way of ruling out as inadmissible 
theories that were seen to depend on limited and abstract 
points of view. But an analysis of knowledge cannot give us 
all that is included, and has always been included, under Meta- 
physics, for analysis of knowledge never carries us beyond the 
reflective consciousness of the thinker himself. The unity it 
reaches is no ontological unity, but the unity of our own sub- 
ject. Hence our analysis throws no light on the question of 
the existence of God as a divine personality.!. The whole 
problem of the One and the many —the nature of the onto- 
logical One and its relation to the finite many — remains, as 
Mr. Ritchie seems to admit, beyond the scope of epistemology 
as such. It is reserved, in Mr. Hodgson’s phrase, for the con- 
structive branch of philosophy. So also with the place and 
destiny of the finite spirit in the economy of the universe — 
the question of immortality. It may very well be that our 


1 This is very clearly shown by Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, Philosophy of Reflec- 
tion, II, 257. 
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conclusions in regard to such matters remain speculative in 
character, but it is to be remembered that the perennial 
human interest of metaphysics is centered just in these specu- 
lative hypotheses. If we are to discard such hypotheses 
altogether, we shall arrive by another road at the same result 
as the agnostic, and rest in an idealistic positivism. An ideal- 
istic positivism which leaves the real metaphysical interests of 
mankind quite unsatisfied is, I must repeat, the necessary out- 
come of a theory of knowledge which endeavors to do duty as 
ontology. Our ontological conclusions must be based, not 
simply on the structure of knowledge, but upon ethical and 
teleological considerations, upon our notions of value and the 
relation of our ideals to the ultimate ground of reality. In- 
telligible, it must ever be insisted afresh, means more than 
intellectually coherent ; it means more than the recognition 
of a principle of unity. Intelligibility in philosophy means 
primarily satisfaction to those ethical, religious, and aesthetic 
ideas and feelings that are the deepest expression of our 
nature. The distinction, therefore, between Epistemology 
and Ontology as an ultimate theory of the universe, remains a 
valid and necessary one. In regard to Ontology, I do not wish 
to venture on a precise definition, which is always a difficult 
undertaking ; but if we say that metaphysics, as ontology, is a 
theory of the nature or mode of existence of that all-compre- 
hensive Experience (or Being) which sustains, and, by com- 
pleting, explains, our fragmentary and contradictory experiences 
—a theory, at the same time, of the mode in which this is 
accomplished, that is, a theory of our own relation and the 
relation of finite existence generally, to this Being — such a 
statement will serve to summarize the contentions of the fore- 
going paragraphs, and to indicate at least the central problems 
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theoretic proof or disproof of religious truths ; and will employ none but 
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moral world-order. He proves by their means the possibility of revelation ; 
and deduces its reality from the contents of the Bible, and in particular 
from the occurrence of miracles —all equally practically [!?]. With the 
fact of revelation are given up the formulae of belief of the Christian 
religion, which are therefore restored to their rights by Kant’s philosophy. 
The Bible is to be expounded practically; that is, in a sense which the 
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again notices Kant’s views in this no., so far as he is brought into contact 
with them in the course of his investigations : ¢.g., the Kantian doctrines of 
moral exegesis, of redemption from original sin, of the highest moral 
principle, of moral motives, eéc.) 

1188) Niemeyer, Aug. Hm.: Briefe an christliche Religionslehrer tiber 
populire und praktische Theologie. Large 8vo. Halle. Waisenhaus- 
buchhandlung. First collection. 1796. pp. 256. Second collection. 1797. 
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mine. 4to. Bamberg. pp. 24. 
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word.) Cf. no, 1078. 

1191) Paar, Ein— Worte tiber die Kantische Schriftauslegung. In: 
Henkes Magazin fiir Religionsphilosophie, Exegese, und Kirchenge- 
schichte. Vol. II. 3. pp. 623-626. (Kant’s exegesis is rejected as alle- 
gorical, and as bringing religion down to the level of mythology.) 


1192-1104, Pappenheimer. 


1192) Pappenheimer, Sal. Selgm.: Beytrdge zu  Berichtigung der 
Beweise vom Daseyn Gottes aus der reinen Vernunft, und dem Daseyn 
der Zeit und des Raums aus der Erfahrung. 8vo. Breslau. Gutsch, 
in commission, and at the author’s cost. pp. 124. (The ontological proof 
is declared to be of universal validity ; absolute space and absolute time 
are without us. Pappenheimer means very well indeed ; but writes down 
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31. 
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mortem auctoris edidit C. G. Neumann. Large 8vo. Berlin. 1824. 
Flittner. Division III, no. iv, pp. 341-347, 347-352. The first part is 
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1199) Predigten nach Kantischen Grundsdtzen. Large 8vo. Kénigs- 
berg. At the author’s cost. (Essays on moral topics, intended as sermons ; 
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ethics and natural law. Rasp sets out from the principle of general happi- 
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principle.) 
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Part i, pp. 55-57] attacks Kant’s moral exegesis.) Cf. no. 1054. 

1207a) Schelle, August: cf. no. 928. 

1208) Schlaf, Ueber den—und das Traumen. In: Beytrége zur 
philosophischen Anthropologie, herausgegeben von Wagner (cf. no. 1156). 
First volume, nos. 7,8. Vienna. Stahel and Comp. (On the basis of the 
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theological proof of the existence of God]. In the second part he builds 
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necessary for practical reasons, — because, owing to the great deterioration 
of morality among mankind in general, we can only fulfil the commands of 
the moral law under the assumption of revelation.) 

1209a,6) Schmalz, Theod.: cf. nos. 826, 828. 

1209¢,@) Schmid, C. Chr. Erh.: Erste Linien einer reinen Theorie 
der Wissenschaft. In the PA. III, 3. pp. 348-362. (Pretty contentless 
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and commonplace schemata, consisting of nothing but divisions and subdi- 
visions, such as were so congenial to Schmid: treating in particular of 
truth, the formal and material principles, and of the characteristics of 
science.) Cf. also no. 294. 

1209¢) Schmid, Jh. Wth.: cf. no. 615. 

1210) wv. Schmidt, C. F. (called Phiseldek) : Untersuchungen iiber die 
letzten Griinde des christlichen Moralsystems. \n: Der Genius der Zeit. 
Vol. 1. pp. 5-50. (Christ’s highest moral principle [ Matth. xxii, 37-39] is 
only different in form from that of Kant. The latter’s is more precise 
philosophically, the former’s more intelligible and better expressive of the 
true character of the morally pure, good will. The motives to good action 
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requirement.) 

1211) v. Schmidt, C. F. (called Phiseldeh): Ueber die Wichtigheit des 
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Deutsches Magazin. Vol. VIII, Oct. pp. 333-350. (The Kantian moral 
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1212) Schuderhoff, Jthn.: Moralisch-religidse Reden iiber biblische 
Texte. 8vo. Halle. Renger. pp. xxiv, 242. (Sermons in popular style 
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1212a) Schuler, Ph. Hur.: cf. Schuler, 1799. 

12126) Schultz, Jh.: cf. no. 563. 

1212c-f) Schwab, J. C.: cf. nos. 597-600. 
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fen. ll. pp. 577-582. Review* of Kant’s Ende aller Dinge (no. 81). 
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1214) Sinn, Ueber den praktischen religidser Urkunden, von einem 
Unpartheiischen. the: N. 7h. Il. pp. 461-490. (Defence of 
Kant’s mora/ exegesis, by which, it is declared, the grammatical-historical 
is not invalidated.) 

12144a,6) Snell, Chr. Wih.; cf. nos. 844, 845. 

1214c) Snell, Fr. Wilh. Dr.: cf no. 734”. 
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wied. 1798. (Wearisome ; without life, spirit, or conviction. The ethics 
of the sermons stands just as near to eudaemonism as to Kant’s formalism 
and rigorism. In other respects, too, the book is dominated by a charac- 
terless eclecticism.) 

1219) Stdéudlin, K. Fr.: Geschichte und Geist des Skepticismus vor- 
siiglich in Riicksicht auf Moral und Religion. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 
Crusius. Vols. I. and II. pp. x, 563 and 309. (The author writes the 
history from the Kantian standpoint, which in his opinion throws new 
light upon the grounds and interconnection of religious and moral convic- 
tions, and protects them and the certainty of human knowledge from the 
attacks of scepticism. The historical exposition proper is preceded by 
four papers on the spirit and forms, the origin and sources, the effects and 
the history of scepticism.) 

1220) Stewart, Dugald: Anfangsgriinde der Philosophie iiber die 
menschliche Seele, aus dem Englischen iibersetst und mit einer Vorrede 
versehen von Sm. Gli. Lange. Two parts. Large 8vo. Berlin. Maurer. 
pp. 384 and 282. (In the preface an enthusiastic and bombastic eulogy 
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of the Kantian philosophy, from which the translator expects all possible 
marvels.) 

1221) Stoger, Brnh.: Kant's Prolegomena zu jeder kiinftigen Meta- 
physik, die als Wissenschaft wird auftreten konnen, in einem kurzen 
Aussuge, nebst Sadtzen aus der Logik, Metaphysik und Anthropologie, 
vorgelegt von B. Stoger und vertheidigt von C. Esslinger und Thaddius 
Gal. Large 8vo. Salzburg. Duyle. Three sheets. (The summary is 
intended as a guiding thread for “ problematische Collegien fiir die Zukunft.” 
The single propositions appended are mostly definitions and classifications, 
strongly influenced by Kant, and put together less for the sake of science 
than for disputation.) 

1221a) Storr, Glo. Chr.: cf. no. 1127. 

1222) Studium, Ueber das—der Kantischen Philosophie und ihren 
Werth, zur Berichtigung der Urtheile des hoheren Publikums tiber dieselbe. 
8vo. Frankfurt on the Main. Andrea. pp. viii, 94. (One of the few 
good works written by a Kantian ; not wholly free of errors and misunder- 
standings. It treats of the destiny of the Kantian philosophy, particularly 
in Roman Catholic Germany ; of the pre-conditions of its study ; and of its 
value. Under the latter rubric are given summaries of the &. V. and 
Pr.V.) 

1222a) Sisskind, F. G.: cf. no. 1127. 

1223) Zafinger, Lehrsdtze des Naturrechts. 8vo. Tiibingen. 
Cotta. pp. 238. (Follows Kant’s moral principle in its principle of natural 
law.) 

1224) Theodicee, Ueber —und Menschenglick. Ein Gesprach. 8vo. 
Altona. Hammerich. pp. 112. (The author attempts to refute Kant’s 
essay in the B. JZ. [no. 73] and to furnish a 7heodicee ; an undertaking, in 
the course of which many valuable thoughts find expression, but which is 
itself fruitless, so far as the subject treated is objective knowledge and not 
subjective belief.) 


1225-1230, Tiedemann. 


1225) Tiedemann, Dtr.: Thedtet oder iiber das menschliche Wissen, 
ein Beytrag zur Vernunft-Kritik. Large 8vo. Frankfurt on the Main. 
Varrentrapp and Wenner. pp. xx, 515. (Tiedemann’s work has often 
been somewhat overestimated. It certainly stands considerably higher than 
no. 223, and contains in its polemic against the #. V. what are almost 
without exception acute and noteworthy objections. But there occur among 
these not seldom misunderstandings of a grave kind ; as, ¢.g., when Tiede- 
mann makes Kant represent the view [pp. 290 ff.] that the categories 
“entspringen” from the corresponding kinds of judgment, whereas in 
reality these only serve Kant as indicators of the method to be pursued. 
Moreover, Tiedemann’s positive assertions show a great retrogression from 
Kant’s clear [clear at least in the formulation of the problem] epistemology, 
with its proposition of a new, and the only tenable form of rationalism. 
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Tiedemann returns again to [or remains fast in] the obscure and untenable 
system-shuffling of the pre-Kantian German epistemology. He accepts an 
eclecticism like that adopted by Feder [cf. nos. 319-335]. Our whole 
system of knowledge goes back in the last instance, according to him, to 
experience ; it is built up upon sensations, which arise by the operation of 
things-in-themselves upon our organization. Some of these sensations, and 
in the first place the simple external and internal sensations, possess, as 
Tiedemann proves [partly by logically faulty inference], objective reality ; 
that is, they contain something which is concordant with their objects 
[= things-in-themselves]. They therefore give us knowledge of things-in- 
themselves. The external sensations in question are enumerated as impene- 
trability, extension, figure, motion, and force. When the critical philosophy 
denies to our sensations even the fossibility of such a reality, it becomes 
dogmatic ; since on its own principles it can say nothing at all about things- 
in-themselves, and consequently nothing about whether anything in them 
accords with certain sensations or not. As regards the compound sensa- 
tions, there are no definite forms in our sensibility,’according to which 
compound sensations are composed from simple ones ; these compositions 
are entirely dependent on the way in which objects affect our sensibility. 
As regards time and space in particular, Tiedemann criticises Kant’s views 
in detail. His own view of space, to which that of time entirely corre- 
sponds, is that the outside-of-us and outside-of-one-another are not in us in 
addition to space, and do not proceed from ourselves alone, but that both 
arise together from objects. There are, therefore, aprioristic conditions, it 
is true, of the space-ideas in us; but they are not of such a kind that by 
them these ideas are deprived of their objective reality, their validity for 
things-in-themselves. They consist, that is, only in certain general capacities 
of the mind to receive, ¢.g., several impressions simultaneously, to be con- 
scious of them, to discriminate between them, e/c.,; and in certain general 
capacities of the organization to alter position, ¢.g., by internal exertion of 
force, to arouse consciousness of this alteration by means of certain simple 
changes, efc. But that several impressions often occur together at the same 
time, ‘hat that which corresponds to them persists, and resists us, — this 
[the principal thing, which cannot be affected by the aprioristic ingredients] 
is given by objects to our space-ideas. From sensations arise representa- 
tions [Vorstellungen=images of the Eindi/dungskraft], concepts [the 
section on concepts corresponds to that of Kant’s Ana/y/zk and criticises it], 
ideas [/deen; Kant’s Dialektik ?],— all by the aid of aprioristic functions. 
Nevertheless, these stand just as little in the way of the objective reality of 
ideas, efc., as they did in the case of time and space ; this reality attaches 
to the representations, concepts, and ideas in the proportion in which it 
is to be found in the original sensations. As regards concepts, ¢.g., we 
have in us a priori only the faculty and need of forming concepts, of com- 
pounding sensations and representations, of noticing relations and express- 
ing them in acts of thought [e.g., in the concepts of succession, coextension, 
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etc.]. The manner of composition and the kind of relation-concept are deter- 
mined altogether by the impressions and sensations made and given. More- 
over, the first laws of thought and representation [e.g., the law of contradic- 
tion] are at the same time laws of sensation, of external objects themselves. 
Up to this point, therefore, the theory is wholly empirical. But now 
comes the rationalism. By knowledge Tiedemann understands a system of 
necessary, universally valid judgments, which, of course, experience can 
never furnish. He deduces their possibility from the universality of con- 
cepts ; z.¢., from their finality, from the certainty that in them only these 
definite characteristics are contained, and nothing besides. In that case 
there may be made about them a frior# a number of categorical judgments, 
which are all analytic ; whose predicates are contained in the subject, and 
are found in it by the law of contradiction. If now in representations and 
concepts of objects of experience characteristics of objective reality are only 
connected under the guidance of experience, then much may be known of 
objects with strict universality a Jrvorz, antecedently to any experience, — 
more: much that can never occur in our experience. In this way, there- 
fore, we are able to obtain real concepts or ideas of objects, which lie be- 
yond the sphere of our present experience. Tiedemann attempts, ¢.g., to 
furnish from concepts a new proof of the substantiality and simplicity of 
the mind. The propositions in question are, on his view, analytic ; just as 
are the antinomies, of which only either thesis or antithesis can be true ; 
just as are all the laws of rational thought [e.g., Kant’s proposition of the 
progress of reason from the conditioned to the unconditioned] ; or just as 
are Kant’s synthetic principles @ friori, and in especial the law of causa- 
tion. Synthetical propositions must always be derived from experience, 
and cannot therefore make any claim to necessity. This attempt to develop 
necessity from concepts shows that Tiedemann was incapable even of un- 
derstanding Kant’s epistemological ground-problem at all. The authors 
whom he principally criticises are, besides Kant himself, Born [no. 440], 
Reinhold (nos. 252, 282}, Jk. Schultz (nos. 563,734], Schaumann [no. 321].) 
1226) In the /. A., 1795, apppeared two reviews of the Thedtet; 
pp. 232-262, 265-270 and 273-280. The contents and language of the 
latter point unmistakably to the authorship of /é&. Sgsm. Beck. Beck 
asserts that Tiedemann, like all the philosophers before him, is wrecked 
upon the problem of the relation of representation to its object, — a prob- 
lem which, on his own view, can only be solved from the standpoint of 
original representation [ideation]. There also appeared against the 7hedtet 
a special Gegenschrift,; which attacks, often very happily, Tiedemann’s 
positive assertions, and in particular his confusion of rationalism with 
empiricism and his assumption of a far-reaching knowledge of things-in- 
themselves, but which is for the most part unsuccessful in its endeavor to 
refute the arguments brought against Kant from the side of empiricism.) 
1227) Dietz, Jh. Chn. Fr.: Antithedtet, oder Versuch einer Priifung 
des von dem Herrn Hofrath Tiedemann in seinem Thedtet aufgestellten 
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philosophischen Systems, mit einigen eingewebten Nebenerlaiuterungen. 8vo. 

Rostock and Leipzig. 1798. Stiller. pp. 207. (Tiedemann answered 
with no. 1228, in which he vainly attempts to save his rationalism, but puts 
together his arguments against Kant in concise and convincing form.) 

1228) Tiedemann, Dir.: Idealistische Briefe. Marburg. 1798. New 
University Press. pp. 192. (Finally, against this appeared no.:) 

1229) Dietz, Jh. Chn. Fr.: Beantwortung der idealistischen Briefe des 
Herrn Hofraths Tiedemann. 8vo. Gotha. 1801. Ettinger. pp. 122. 
(Dietz, who professed to be as firmly convinced of the truth of the “ genu- 
ine Kantian,” ¢#.e., of course, of the Dietzian philosophy, as of that of 
Euclid’s elements, appeared once more upon the scene, and endeavored to 
prove the correctness of the Kantian doctrines, especially as against 
Nicolai, Schwab, Fichte, Schad, and Schelling. The tone of his polemic 
is not so calm as in nos. 1227 and 1229. He is perpetually charging his 
opponents with misunderstanding and not-understanding, — and even with 
intentional distortion.) 

1230) Dietz, /h. Chn. Fr.: Die Philosophie und der Philosoph aus dem 
wahren Gesichtspunkte und mit Hinsicht auf die heutigen Streitigheiten 
betrachtet. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1802. Wolf and Company. pp. 212. 

1230a, 6) Tieftrunk, J. H.: cf. nos. 642, 647. 

1231) Untersuchung, Psychologische und philosophische —— iiber das 
Lachen. Aus dem Franzdsischen tibersetzt. Nebst einer Abhandlung, in 
welcher Kant’s Erklirung des Lachens erlautert, und Herrn D. Platner’s 
Theorie des Licherlichen gepriift wird (by W. F. A. Mackenson). 8vo. 
Wolfenbiittel. Albrecht. pp.116. (Unconditional agreement with Kant’s 
theory, which gives not only various sources [as do those of all other 
philosophers], but also the real reason of laughter.) 

1232) Velthusen, J. C.: Bemerkung tiber den Streit, Ob Glickselighett 
oder sittliche Vollkommenhett, an Seiten des Schipfer's letzter Zweck war, 
und an Seiten freyhandelnder Geschipfe nachster Bestimmungsgrund 
sum Handeln oder Nichthandeln sein miisse? In: Henke’s Magazin 
fiir Religionsphilosophie, Exegese und Kirchengeschichte. Vol. Il, 1. 
pp. 188-190. (Harmony between happiness and moral perfection is the 
point of junction of all the ends of the creator. It is for us the final end, 
and the representation of this end is the primary sensuous motive to action ; 
but the primary rational free ground of determination to action is the 
rational choice of the only right means to that end, z.¢., moral perfection.) 


1233-1240, Venturini. 


1233) Venturini, K. H. G.: Dissertatio philosophica de veritatis pro- 
pagandae et hominum animis inserendae natura. Sectio prior. 4to. 
Helmstadt. Leukart. pp. 70. (Venturini studied in Helmstidt ; no. 1233 
was his Hadilitationsschrift, —a melancholy performance, which, as the 
author tells us in no. 1238, was composed at a period when various business 
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distractions left him but little time for connected thinking. Barbarous 
Latin, confused thought, and inexact terminology prove that he was very 
far indeed from having mastered his material. Add to this that the princi- 
pal thought of the work, that true illumination must be before all a moral 
illumination, was by no means strange to his time. — In 1794 appeared also 
no. 1234; a work, in reading which one is at a loss to know whether to be 
more astonished at the author’s stupidity or his audacity. The thoughts 
are all either taken from the writings of Kant and the Kantians or [particu- 
larly in the consideration of the spirit of pure Christianity, in which the 
work, while standing throughout under the immediate influence of Kant, 
and especially of the Ae/., is still to some extent independent in execution] 
from lecture notes of Sextro, professor in Helmstadt: and, in the principal 
passages, verbally repeated, without any reference to their source, except 
in a vague indication in the preface, where Sextro’s name does not appear 
at all.—The style is verbose, tedious, bombastic, often reminding the 
reader of the pulpit, and very greatly wanting in strictly logical develop- 
ment of thought. It frequently looks as though little connected thoughts 
were apposed simply by accident.) 

1234) lenturint, K. H.G.: [deen zur Philosophie tiber die Religion 
und den Geist des reinen Christenthums. 8vo. Altona. 1794. Ham- 
merich. pp. xvi, 656. (The author proves that there exists in every man 
a need for religion and a capacity of religion. In his proof he diverges 
from Kant in this, that he regards even the fundamental determinations of 
the understanding and the imagination as the basis of religion. Kant’s 
moral-theology and #e/. are accurately expounded. In his theory of reve- 
lation Venturini simply repeats often verbally — that of Fichte [no. 947]; 
going beyond Fichte only in this point, that he endeavors to prove the exist- 
ence of a revelation in the earliest antiquity to be a certainty, not only a 
possibility or probability, by an induction from history. The Betrachtung 
tiber den Geist des Christenthums attempts to bring Christianity into the 
greatest possible accord with Kant’s philosophy. Here, as in the evalua- 
tion of the faith of the church, rational religion constitutes the criterion. — 
Naturally enough, the publication of no. 1234 aroused in Helmstadt 
[rather, it would seem, among Venturini’s contemporaries, than in the 
minds of the person most particularly involved, the good-natured Sextro, 
and of Henke, who was concerned in the second place] considerable 
hostility. When there appeared in the :) 

1235) A. L. Z.: 1794. IV. pp. 385-391, 393-395. (an enthusiastic 
review of no. 1234, a citizen of Helmstadt denounced Venturini in very 
invidious tones, which are not wholly referrible, we may be sure, to love of 
truth and hatred of deceit, in the :) 

1236) /. B. of the A. LZ. Z.: 1794. No. 147. pp. 1199, 1200. (Ventu- 
rini replied in the :) 

1237) B. of the A. LZ. Z.: 1795. No. 19. p. 152. (in a “vorlaufige 
Erklarung ” ; and more in detail in no. :) 
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1238) Venturini, K. H. G.: Das in der Schrift :— Ideen zur Philoso- 
phie tiber die Religion und den Geist des reinen Christenthums —ihrem 
Verfasser zustehende rechtmdssige Gedankeneigenthum, von thm selbst 
auf Veranlassung eines ungerechten Angriffs entwickelt und dargestellt. 
8vo. Altona. 1795. Hammerich. pp. 78. (Venturini has to admit that 
he has borrowed essential thoughts, in part verbally, from lecture notes of 
Sextro’s, but attempts to represent this procedure as altogether innocent. 
Nevertheless his bad conscience shows itself in the indefinite and contra- 
dictory excuses put forward. He has in any case not been ashamed, for 
the sake of gaining reputation, of committing the most bare-faced plagia- 
rism ; but has been so stupid and awkward in the matter, that we must 
assume that he was absolutely unconscious of the gravity of his action, and 
regarded the thoughts of his teacher—as is not unusual with beginners, 
probably, and is easily intelligible—as to a certain extent his own mental 
property, and as independently acquired mental furniture, simply because 
he had understood them and was able to give them clear expression. — The 
shapeless, contradictory mass of excuse and defence was subjected to a 
reckless but justifiable criticism in the :) 

1239) . A. D.C.: 22. 1796. pp. 433-445; by C+. (=? [Parthey, a 
co-worker of Nikolai’s, does not give under this symbol any author of 
philosophic or theological reviews]. In 1800 appeared a second edition of 
no. 1234, in two parts, under the title :) 

1240) Die Religion der Vernunft und des Herzens. Eine berichtigte 
Darstellung der Ideen zur Philosophie tiber die Religion. 8vo. Copen- 
hagen and Leipzig. Schubothe. pp. vi, 513 (printer's error for 413) and 
viii, 358. (The changes introduced are, for the most part, only of a formal 
kind ; thus the material is better arranged. There are many improvements 
in detail; but one great mistake is the increased diffuseness of the new 
edition, which is not justified by any addition of important thoughts. The 
mental dependency of the author has remained the same. In his theory of 
revelation he attaches himself still more closely to Fichte, in giving up the 
historical proof of the reality of revelation, and speaking only of a practical 
belief in it.) 

1241) Versuch einer entwickelnden Darstellung der Hauptmomente 
des kritischen Moralsystems von C.G. B**z**t*u*. Inthe: K. A. MM. 
II, 1. pp. 133-195. (Declamatory; not in any sense important.) 

1242) Versuche, Dichterische Gegenstinde der kritischen 
Philosophie (by Graf Benzel of Sternau). 8vo. Wiirzburg. Nitribitt. 
pp. 40. Cf. Ernst Wichert, in the A. M. XV. 1878. pp. 383, 384. 
(The critical philosophy is done into unrhymed verses of antique measure, 
not without some life, but by a transformation of philosophical concepts 
into fantastic ideas. As illustrations of the titles of poems may be quoted: 
Die Methodologie, Handlungsweisen der Spontaneitat bei Verstand und 


Vernunft.) 
1243) Visbeck, J. Ch. K.: Hauptmomente der Reinholdschen E lementar- 
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Philosophie in Beziehung auf die Einwendungen des Aenesidemus unter- 
sucht. Large 8vo. Leipzig. Géschen. pp. viii, 336. (Visbeck follows 
the course of Reinhold’s new exposition of the E/ementarphilosophie 
[no. 272, III], prints at the head of every section its propositions and 
their interpretation, together with the critical remarks of Aenesidemus, and 
then goes on to attempt a refutation of these, — entirely without success. 
There is throughout involved the grave misunderstanding of the ascription 
to Reinhold of the view that zdeated objects produce the material of ideas ; 
when Reinhold as clearly as he can refers this causality to things-in- 
themselves. No. 1243 was reviewed by J. Sgsm. Beck pretty unfavorably 
in the 7. A.[1795. pp. 84-88].) 

1244) Vorlesungen tuber Kant’s System in England. Inthe: /. M. 
Vol. XXIV. pp. 72-76. (On Nitsch.) 

1244a) Weber, Jos.: cf. no. 887. 

12446) Wedag, Fr. Wih.: cf. Wedag under 1798. 

1245) Werdermann, Jh. Gth. K.: Feder und Kant: Versuch zur 
Aufstellung einiger streitigen Punkte in den Griinden der Moralphiloso- 
phie. In the: B. M. Vol. XXIII. April. pp. 309-339. (Exposition 
of the bases of the doctrine of morals, dependent on Feder and Kant, but 
not a mere conglomeration. Kant’s formal principles must obtain a 
material content by reference to the consequences of actions for the good 
of the world ; the pleasure of moral self-approbation is the most important 
part of happiness.) 

1246) Zacharia, K. Sal.: Von dem moralischen Glauben an Tugend. 
Zur Erliuterung und Vereinigung der beyden Gemeinspriiche: Quilibet 
praesumitur bonus, und quilibet praesumitur malus,—donec probetur 
contrarium. Inthe PA. f. IV, 1. pp. 1-39. (Worthless aprioristic 
demonstrations, diffuse and superfluous. Possibility and reality of virtue 
are declared to be not demonstrable by experience, but only a frior#. Our 
imperfect duties command us to advance the subjective ends of others, 
their happiness, so far as they have not made themselves unworthy of it by 
moral badness. The ‘common sayings’ of the title must, if they are not to 
be contradictory, be regarded, the first as a moral, the second as a political 
maxim.) 

1246a) Zeniner, Jk. F. v.: cf. no. 769. 

12466) Zwanziger, Jh. Chr.: cf. no. 1020. 


41795: 


1246¢-/) Adbicht, J. H.: cf. nos. 421, 429, 431, 432. 
1246g-k) A. L. Z.: cf. nos. 833, 834, 978, 1237. 


1247-1254, Ammon, Gr. F. 


1247) Ammon, Gr. F.: Die christliche Sittenlehre, nach einem wissen- 
schaftlichen Grundrisse zundchst fiir seine Vorlesungen entworfen. 
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Large 8vo. Géttingen and Erlangen. Palm. pp. 338. Second and 
revised edition. 1798. pp. xlviii, 362. (Really a philosophic ethic, 
strictly according to Kant’s principles, garnished with references to biblical 
passages, which are intended to prove the wide-reaching agreement existing 
between Kant’s philosophy and the gospels. A quite different position from 
the Kantian ethic, on the other hand, is taken up by Ammon in no. 1248, 
and in a later Handbuch der christlichen Sittenlehre, which does not fall 
to be considered here [three volumes ; 1823-1829].) 

1248) Ammon, Gr. F.: Neues Lehrbuch der religidsen Moral, und 
der christlichen insbesondere. Large 8vo. Géttingen. 1800. Thomas. 
pp. xiv, 402. Fourth and revised edition. Large 8vo. Géttingen. 1806. 
Vanderhoeck and Ruprecht. pp. xxvii, 551. (Ammon has, as he himself 
says, learnt from Kant’s writings, particularly the moral, very many real 
and permanent truths, especially regarding the dignity of the free man, the 
independence of his character, and the duties of justice. At the same time 
he now believes that a theological doctrine of morals, such as is presented 
in the New Testament, is in no way reconcilable with the Kantian ethic 
and theology. A formal moral doctrine is an empty thought-construction, 
and leads to a mere playing with concepts. Ammon has gradually come to 
discover in Kant’s moral system so much that is bald, contentless, para- 
doxical, incorrect, and in particular unpractical, that he here cuts loose 
from him altogether, and makes his own principle that of general happi- 
ness and perfection, though he still retains a formal principle beside the 
material : — “ Handle nach einer Regel, welche Vernunft und Willen in 
steter Harmonie erhilt.”” No. 1249 is a further extension of Ammon’s 
thought on this latter point :) 

1249) Ammon, Gr. F.: Von dem Gesetze der Wahrheit als hochstem 
Moralprincip. Zwei Abhandlungen. 4to. Géttingen. 1803. Dieterich. 
pp. 20. Same place. 1806. (Here may also be mentioned, as belonging 
to the department of ethics, the following no. :) 

1250) Ammon, Gr. Fr.: Vindicatur morum doctrinae arbitrium libe- 
rum, rejecta libertate Stoica ethicae Kantianae. 4to. Géttingen. 1799. 
pp. 12. Christmas programme. Reprinted in: Ammon: Nova opuscula 
theologica. Small 8vo. Géttingen. 1803. Dieterich. Commutatio X. 
pp. 177-192. (In contradistinction to Kant’s explanation of freedom — in 
the introduction to 4. &. no. 1V — according to which the possibility of 
diverging from law is no freedom but an Unvermédgen, Ammon attempts to 
save free choice as a faculty of acting either according to or against the law.) 

1251) Ammon, Gr. Fr.: Ideen zur Verbesserung der herrschenden Pre- 
digtmethode. 4to. Gottingen. 1795. Dieterich. pp. 20. (Kant's moral- 
theology is to be preached from the pulpit ; the law of duty to be made the 
central point in all religious speaking. — Ammon himself applied Kant's 
principles in no. 1252 and 1253.) 

1252) Ammon, Gr. Fr.: Christliche Religionsvortrage tiber die wichtig- 
sten Gegenstainde der Glaubens- und Sittenlehre. 8vo. Erlangen. Palm. 
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Vols. land II. 1793. Twelve and twelve and a quarter sheets. Vol. III. 
1794. Twelve sheets. Vols. IV and V. 1795. Twelve and thirteen 
sheets. Vol. VI and last. With an index of subjects of all six volumes, 
1796. pp. 182. Of the two first parts appeared a very much altered 
edition, purged of Kantian concepts [cf. no. 1254], in which only eight of 
the old sermons are retained and thirteen new ones introduced. Erlangen. 
1803 and 1805. Palm. Seventeen sheets and pp. 276. (Kant’s principles 
are also predominant in no. :) 

1253) Ammon, Gr. Fr.: Predigten zur Beforderung eines reinen mo- 
ralischen Christenthums. 8vo. Erlangen. Palm. Vol. I. 1798. pp. 299. 
(Vol. II : cf. no. 1254.] (The return upon these principles which corre- 
sponds to the change of standpoint in no. 1248 is seen in no. :) 

1254) Ammon, Gr. Fr.: Antleitung zur Kanzelberedtsamkeit — zu- 
nachst fiir meine Zuhorer. 8vo. Gottingen. 1799. Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht. pp. xvi, 270. With an index. (According to this work a ser- 
mon which is composed simply of rational propositions is not Christian ; 
that title can only be claimed by a sermon which bases the description of 
the pure doctrines of Christ upon the divine nature of his appearance and 
mission. Ammon directs himself expressedly, mentioning Kant’s name 
[Preface to A. X.], against those sermons which bring the philosophy of 
Kant and the terminology of the critical school into the pulpit. On p. 216 
a number of the most elementary technical expressions of Kant’s practical 
philosophy are particularly enumerated, and banished from the pulpit. In 
accordance with this, in the second volume of no. 1253 [1800. pp. 451], 
the endeavor to find a purely rational meaning in biblical narratives and 
ecclesiastical teachings, which are not suited for the system of a pure doc- 
trine of religion, has entirely disappeared.) For Ammon’s Dogmatzk, cf. 
under 1797. 

1255) Anleitung zu einer neuen verbesserten Philosophie oder Samm- 
lung tiber die kantische Philosophie und das Dalbergische Grundgesetz 
der Achnlichkeit in der Natur. Sammt einem Anhange tiber die Még- 
lichkeit einer mathematischen Metaphysik. Mit Genehmhaltung des 
hochwiirdigsten Ordinariats zu Constanz (by Th. Lechleitner). 8vo. 
Augsburg. Rieger’s Sons. Two volumes. pp. 224 and 272. (A worth- 
less medley of rational epistemological views, resting upon Kant’s philosophy, 
of arguments from Dalberg, of Roman Catholic dogma, and of cabalistic 
mysticism. As regards this last, von Eckartshausen [no. 1153] is, of course, 
the type and pattern followed.) 

1255a) Bahrdt, K. F.: cf. no. 742. 

1256) Bardili, Chp. Gfr.: Allgemeine praktische Philosophie. 8vo. 
Stuttgart. Erhard and Léfflund. pp. 189. (A very important work, 
strongly influenced by Kant. The human will [that is, the ground of the 
special character of the particular individual] can be determined either by 
nature [sensibility], by the understanding [rules of policy, maxims of happi- 
ness], or finally by reason [the moral law]. In the first case the question 
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at issue is what is pleasurable ; in the second, what is useful ; in the third, 
what is good. The moral principle has its sole source in reason, and pays 
no regard to any use or advantage. The good is good, and ‘obliges’ us, 
simply because it brings with it in this way the original regulation of our 
reason. Bardili’s moral principle is, therefore, like that of Kant, formal ; 
and does not differ from Kant’s in content. Motive to obedience to the 
law is reverence of it. A will which is determinable independently of 
everything empirical, solely by the representation of the formal moral 
principle, is free. Bardili recognizes, that is, only an empirical freedom, 
and is even here [cf. Bardi/i, under 1796] a determinist. The moral prin- 
ciple becomes in its turn a ground of empirical determination, and the 
resolution of the will to good or evil is preceded by a conflict between it 
and the other grounds of empirical determination, in which that which is 
the strongest at the time, wins. In conclusion, Bardili gives two principles 
of natural law, both of which depend upon the Kantian thought, that man 
is always to be regarded as end-in-himself.) 


1257, 1258, K. Gfr. Bauer. 


1257) Bauer, K. Gfr.: Homilien und Predigten. Ein Versuch, die 
Grundgesetze der Sittlichkeit und einige wichtige Falle der Anwendung 
davon auf menschlich Thun und Glauben schriftmdssig erlautern zu 
helfen. Large 8vo. Jena and Leipzig. Gabler. Vol. 1. Sixteen sheets. 
(No second volume appeared. The first is written on Kantian principles, 
which are frequently given and expounded in too abstract form. The same 
holds of no. :) ; 

1258) Bauer, K. Gfr.: Predigten tiber die Sonn- und Festtagsevange- 
lien des ganzen Jahres. Large 8vo. Ziillichau and Freystadt. Darnmann. 
Parti: 1798. pp. xxviii, 570. Part ii: 1799. pp. 540. 

Ericu ADICKEs. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. By Joun 
Locke. Collated and Annotated with /ro/egomena, Biographical 
and Critical, by ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
In two volumes. Oxford, Clarendon Press ; New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1894.— Vol I, pp. exl, 535; Vol. II, pp. 481. 


Apart from the influence which Professor Fraser has exerted upon 
a multitude of his own students during a long period of service in 
the University of Edinburgh, he has won the gratitude of a still 
larger circle through his contributions to the history of English 
philosophy. At a time when it has been the prevailing fashion to 
look to Germany for philosophic inspiration, his scholarly and 
sympathetic expositions of Locke and Berkeley have reminded the 
English-speaking world of the richness of their own heritage. It 
is mainly through the labors of Professor Fraser that we have come 
to do justice to Berkeley’s philosophy, and have become convinced 
that ‘the system of immaterialism’ is no “manifest absurdity,” to be 
refuted by the rough-and-ready methods of last century. And he 
has now supplemented his treatment of Locke in the Aritannica 
article, and the volume in Blackwood’s /’%ilosophical Classics, by this 
magnificent edition of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 

The author’s words give the best possible description of the plan 
and content of the work: “The present work is meant partly as 
homage to its author’s historical importance as a chief factor in the 
development of modern philosophy during the last two centuries. 
It is also intended to recall to a study of Locke those who, inter- 
ested in the philosophical and theological problems of this age, are 
apt to be dominated too exclusively by its spirit and maxims. They 
may thus study the problems in a fresher, although cruder, form 
than they have now assumed through the controversies of the inter- 
vening period. ‘The text has been prepared after collation with the 
four editions published when Locke was alive, and also with the 
French version of Coste, done under Locke’s supervision. The 
successive changes are bracketed, many of them significant, 
especially those which express his oscillation of opinion about 
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‘power’ in moral agency in Book II, ch. xxi. . . . The sectional 
analyses have been removed from the body of the text to the 
margin, occasionally corrected and enlarged and new ones annexed 
to sections where they were wanting. The annotations might have 
been multiplied indefinitely; for almost every question in meta- 
physical philosophy and theology, as well as in philosophical 
physics, is suggested by the text, as well as innumerable references 
to the ‘Essay’ in the literature of the last two centuries. The 
annotations offered are for the most part intended to keep the points 
of view and leading purpose of the ‘Essay’ steadily before the 
reader ; and the references are mostly to the works of Locke’s 
contemporaries and his immediate predecessors and successors. 
Occasional side-glances show recent phases of philosophical or 
theological thought to which the development through controversy 
of what was latent in the ‘Essay’ may have contributed. The 
corresponding portions of the ‘ Nouveaux Essais’ are often quoted 
in the interest of the contrast and of the speculative insight of the 
German philosopher. In the /rolegomena Locke's individuality, 
and the circumstances by which it was modified, are presented in 
their relation to the ‘Essay’; this is followed by constructive 
criticism of the ‘Essay’ itself as a ‘historical plain’ account of a 
knowledge that, being finite and human, is at last determined by 
faith ; and in the end attention is invited to two opposite directions 
into which the ‘Essay’ helped to divert the main current of philo- 
sophical thought in Berkeley and in Hume. The portrait of Locke 
presented in this work is reproduced from the picture in Christ 
church, so long Locke’s home.”” (pp. xiv and xv.) 

The Prolegomena is an excellent piece of expository and critical 
writing. A good deal of the matter contained in these one hundred 
and forty pages had, of course, been published before ; but the 
critical portion of this introduction (which embraces more than half) 
gives a much more systematic account of the problems of the 
‘Essay’ than had been possible in either of the writings which I 
have already mentioned. Professor Fraser's treatment is singularly 
free from the fault which Locke found with the earlier interpreters 
of the ‘Essay’— that of ‘sticking in the incidents’ and failing to 
comprehend the main design of the work. “An answer of genuine 
worth for human purposes to the questions about knowledge is what 
is sought for throughout the ‘Essay.’ ... In fact, the Fourth 
Book is more in its place when treated as the first with the other 
three as a supplement. . . . The lines of inquiry are then seen to 
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radiate from the definition of knowledge as a centre” (p. lvii). 
The author thinks that there is some ground for Stewart’s sugges- 
tion that the Fourth Book was the part of the ‘Essay’ which was 
first written and which led to the inquiries of the other books. 
Whatever may have been the order of composition, it is essential to 
bear in mind that, although the ‘ Essay’ contains much matter that 
is psychological, logical, and metaphysical, its main purpose is 
epistemological. But it is also necessary to remember, in reading 
Book II, “On Ideas,” that ideas are not for Locke equivalent to 
knowledge. It is true that ‘where we have no ideas we can have no 
knowledge,’ and it was this fact— that ideas form a necessary 
element in our knowledge — which led Locke to undertake an 
account of their origin. But in Book II he is well aware that he is - 
treating ideas in abstraction from the concrete system of knowledge, 
where they form not the whole, but simply one element. There are, 
indeed, many passages in that book in which Locke restores to the 
idea its epistemological reference, but the main problem is to give 
the psychological analysis and genesis of states of consciousness, 
quite apart from their actual employment in the structure of knowl- 
edge. This inquiry had grown out of Locke’s problem about 
knowledge, and was necessary in order to answer it completely ; but 
it would be a mistake to confuse Locke’s psychological account of 
ideas with the epistemological conclusions of the Fourth Book. 
From this point of view, then, we can see that much of Green’s 
criticism of Locke in the Introduction to Hume’s Treatise ignores 
both Locke’s account of knowledge, and the psychological nature of 
the Second Book. 

Professor Fraser's interpretation of the “ Essay ” is already well 
known and pretty generally accepted. One of the chief merits of 
that interpretation, it seems to me, consists in his refusal to apply 
to his author distinctions and categories which have only arisen 
as a result of subsequent reflection. He shows that although the 
problem of analysing out the mind’s contribution to knowledge was 
foreign to Locke’s thought, yet in his candid account of ideas he was 
constantly obliged to recognize that contribution. Yet there is no 
drawing of hard and fast lines between ‘sensationalism’ and ‘intel- 
lectualism’ in order to force Locke into one school or the other. 

While Professor Fraser does full justice to the general significance 
of Locke’s polemic against abstract ideas, he yet maintains that so 
far as Descartes is concerned the attack was not justified. A letter 
from Descartes to Regius is quoted to show that the former did 
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not hold to ‘innate ideas’ in the sense which Locke supposed. 
Mt If one insists on reading Descartes’ meaning from his constant 
Vi employment of the term in his philosophical treatises, there can 
| be little doubt, I think, that Locke’s criticism was well founded. 


} 
| For Descartes’ whole method presupposes the possibility of getting 

y! back ultimately to some absolutely certain knowledge upon which 

he could rest the whole structure of the sciences ; and this he found ‘ 
} in the innate ideas which furnished the standard by which all other 

ii} ideas were to be tested, but were themselves practically outside of 
| | and beyond criticism.? 
wa Many readers will perhaps find those portions of this work most in- 
# teresting in which Professor Fraser gives some indication of his own 
philosophical position on fundamental metaphysical and theological 
questions. ‘The limits of this review will only allow me to quote one 
or two such passages. In criticising Locke’s account of substance 

he writes: “ His ‘general idea of substance’ is an impossible one — 
a something that makes no manifestation of itself, that is concealed 


not revealed ‘in part’ in the simple ideas that might properly be 
1 regarded as manifestations (so far) of what it is. The substance is 
partially revealed in our complex idea of it; the complete complex é 
idea involving omniscience is unattainable in a human understand- 
ing. In perceiving its phenomena we necessarily so far perceive the 
\ substance, inadequate as the complex conception so found must be, 
Be in an understanding that at the most is able to receive only a few of 
the simple ideas or phenomena that existing substances ca” present” 
(p. Ixix). As against the “inverse agnosticism” of Locke — which 
consists in holding to the certainty of our own existence, of that of 
God and of external things, while maintaining that ‘no science of 
, | bodies is possible ’— Professor Fraser shows in many passages that 
we necessarily postulate the immanence of reason in nature—the 
rational interconnection of all reality. It may perhaps be remarked 
in passing that if ‘nature is rational to the core’ it is difficult to 
} understand why our reason “is only able to receive a few of the + 
| phenomena that existing substances can present.” Some of the 
| most interesting passages of the work are in criticism of Locke’s 
rather confused treatment of freedom. “Freedom from the chain 
| of cosmic causality—z¢., of an unbeginning and unending, and 


1 Professor Thilly (Zetbnizens Streit gegen Locke in Anschung der angeborenen 

deen, Heidelberg, 1891) has shown conclusively, it seems to me, that Locke had 
Descartes in mind in this polemic, and also that from the point of view of the 
latter’s system the attack was quite justified. 
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therefore unimaginable and mysterious, natural succession” — says 
the author, “is indeed reached in its fullness when a man does what 
he ought to do—when he realizes the moral ideal. But this right 
determination, this harmony of human action with moral reason, 
presupposes a power in a finite agent also to act immorally or 
irrationally, and by so acting, power even to destroy his free agency” 
(p. civ). But the passage which may be taken as Professor Fraser’s 
most important confessio fidei is found on pages xci and xcii. I can 
quote only the first and last sentence. “Are not Locke’s ‘three 
realities [God, Self and External things] tacitly assumed by all men 


_as immanent in experience from the first, in a faith which becomes 


at last human reason in its highest form? . . ._ It thus appears that 
the spirit in man, unconsciously, if not reflectively presupposes the 
antithesis which distinguishes each person from the external world 
with which his senses and actions bring him into contact and 
collision ; and also presupposes God in the physical order, and in 
the ideals of duty which make science and morality possible.” It 
only remains to add that the problem still remains for philosophy 
and theology to determine the nature of these realities which we are 


obliged to postulate. J. E. Creicuron. 


Aspects of Pessimism. By R. M. Wewntey, M.A., D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Philosophy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow ; 
formerly Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1894. — 


PP- X, 337- 


Dr. Wenley’s book has, perhaps, even less unity than its modest 
title would lead one to suppose. It consists of six essays, which, as 
the author says, “naturally fall into two groups.” The first four, 
“Jewish Pessimism,” “ Mediaeval Mysticism,” “ Hamlet,” and “The 
Pessimistic Element in Goethe,” are clearly intended for the general 
reader ; and of the last two, “ Berkeley, Kant, and Schopenhauer ”’ 
and “ Pessimism as a System,” only the latter comes to close quarters 
with the problem of Pessimism proper. Such a mass of material 
relating, for the most part, only indirectly to the main subject, con- 
sisting of essays that may be described as theological, literary, and 
metaphysical, as well as ethical, would of itself suggest, — what we 
are told in the preface, —that the author had originally intended to 
write a more systematic book on Pessimism, but had found himself 
unable to carry out the plan. The obvious excuse for a book of this 
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very fragmentary character on a subject that already has a literature 
of its own, would be that either the author’s point of view or his 
criticisms of others were clearly original and suggestive. It can 
hardly be claimed that in the “Aspects” we have a book which 
answers to this description. ‘That the author is scholarly, one does 
not doubt, though one is inclined to wish that his scholarship were 
rather more special; that he intends to be perfectly just, one does 
not deny, though he sometimes shows -unnecessary irritation in 
criticising those who have fundamentally different views ; but, while 
it would be grossly unjust to describe the book as ‘second-hand’ in 
the ordinary sense, one cannot but feel that the author has honestly 
and earnestly worked out for himself conclusions which are already 
more or less familiar. 

The essay on “ Jewish Pessimism,” as might be expected, attempts 
to show that, in spite of all doubts and difficulties, such as those of 
Job and Koheleth, Judaism was essentially optimistic by virtue of its 
faithful and strenuous insistence upon a theistic view of the world. 
In the main part of the essay, Judaism is regarded as an independent 
religious system, not as a part of a larger scheme of salvation. The 
question is: What is the relation of Judaism as such to Pessimism? 
This being the case, one cannot but feel that any religion of a 
people, as opposed to a world religion, contains elements of Pessi- 
mism just by reason of its exclusiveness. However, the point is not 
specially important, as the author is mainly concerned to show the 
relation of Judaism, as viewed from the inside, to Pessimism. 

In the second essay, Mysticism is found to be implicitly pessi- 
mistic, since an ethic founded upon Mysticism would be hopelessly 
at variance with necessary social conditions. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the author shows a certain sympathy with the tendency ; 
and, in the case of the /mitation of Christ, makes a strong plea for 
the essential humanity of the book, and attempts to show that it does 
not come under the already pronounced condemnation of Mysticism 
in general. When he says of the “Imitation” that the “amazing 
vitality’ of the book depends upon “its insistence upon life, rather 
than belief’ (p. 85) the remark strikes one as being ambiguous, if 
not positively misleading. What are we to understand by “life” 
here? In certain other passages the essentially monastic character 
of the book is practically recognized, as, ¢g., on p. 94, where the 
author says of Thomas 4 Kempis, “when he turns to man, and 
takes note of the things that now are, he is as weak and unsatis- 
factory as he formerly was vivid and enheartening.” 
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The essays on “Hamlet” and “The Pessimistic Element in 
Goethe”? need not detain us long, though together they occupy 
about seventy-five pages. Both belong to a kind of criticism which 
is only too familiar, but which hardly commends itself to the serious 
student of philosophy. To seek the ‘inner meaning,’ the ‘under- 
lying philosophy,’ of the works of a notable literary man, means, in 
the great majority of cases, to commit the ‘psychologist’s fallacy.’ 
Particularly is this true in the case of a poet like Shakespeare, 
whose genius is essentially dramatic. One objects, when Hamlet 
is regarded as the “type” of humanity “eternally striving to 
fathom the infinite” (p. 111); and not less, when the author 
says of Faust and Hamiet in a breath that they “imply a whole 
philosophy” (p. 171). One might almost dogmatically say of 
Shakespeare’s works, at least, individually and collectively, that they 
do nothing of the kind. But one may, of course, read into them 
more than one philosophy,— as has frequently been done. With 
Goethe, to be sure, the case is somewhat different ; but even he, 
though deeply interested in philosophy, was too true a literary artist 
to submit to the fetters of any particular metaphysical system. The 
‘law of compensation’ holds, and Goethe chose what was for him 
the better part. It may be noticed in passing that, while in other 
parts of the book insisting upon a morality so stern that any trace of 
utilitarianism gives offense, the author takes the traditional indul- 
gent view of Goethe’s ‘development’ (e.g¢., p. 156). 

The chapter on “ Berkeley, Kant, and Schopenhauer” has only 
very indirectly to do with the problem of Pessimism proper. The 
key-note of this long and somewhat tedious chapter is perhaps 
sounded, when the author says, ‘“ Nevertheless, taken broadly, Real- 
ism and Nominalism have been fighting out the ancient battle over 
nearly the whole field of modern speculation” (p. 173). The later 
development of Berkeley’s thought, with its “realistic” tendencies, 
is much insisted upon. Hume is regarded as a neo-Berkeleyan, in 
the same sense in which we call F. A. Lange and his followers neo- 
Kantians. ‘The presentation of the different interpretations of Kant 
contains little, if anything, that is not familiar ; and the same may 
be said of the criticisms of Schopenhauer. It is to be doubted 
if the author does justice to Schopenhauer’s metaphysical acuteness, 
though he concedes that the great pessimist’s criticism of Kant 
in his principal work is “much the most subtle, and in many 
ways conclusive, criticism to which the transcendental method has 
been subjected” (p. 224). It is to be wished that those who attack 
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Schopenhauer’s great constructive work with so much vigor, would 
remember to acknowledge the debt they owe to him for his substantial 
contribution to clear thinking in Zhe Fourfold Root of the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason. 

In his preface, the author says he hopes “that the two more 
technical essays [7.¢., the last two] will be regarded as suggestive rather 
than as final”; and it would be mistaking the intent of the book, in 
its present form, to insist too much upon the importance of the 
final chapter, ‘“ Pessimism as a System.” At the same time it must 
be said that the chapter is somewhat disappointing. After a brief 
introduction, in which he refers to the “unreasoned pessimism ”’ of 
poets like Byron, Leopardi, and DeMusset, about fifteen pages are 
devoted to a very inadequate summary and criticism of Schopen- 
hauer’s system. The rest of the chapter, sixty-two pages, consists 
of a much more careful analysis and criticism of the metaphysical 
and ethical doctrines of von Hartmann, whom the author regards as 
“more representative of the most modern Pessimism,” and related 
to his predecessor as Hegel to Kant. At the end of the chapter we 
have a confession of the author’s own ethical faith, which,— as 
any one at all acquainted with modern ethical theory would have sur- 
mised almost from the first, —is the doctrine of ‘self-realization.’ 
Indeed, throughout the book, utilitarianism is treated with an 
impatience which is hardly deserved, whatever may be the difficulties 
connected with making the ‘greatest happiness’ principle the 
ethical ultimate. The author is a little incautious on the last page 
but one of the book, when he says, “ The real sacrifice of the whole 
man to what heart and head recognize as the good character can 
neither be surmounted by Pessimism nor grounded on Hedonism.” 
The “real sacrifice of the whole man,”’—and in some cases nothing 
less seems to be demanded,—#is a pretty serious crux for the 
principle of ‘self-realization,’ strictly construed. ALBER. 


The Human Mind: a Text-book of Psychology. By JAmeEs 
SuLLy, examiner in Mental and Moral Science in the University 
of London. New York, D. Appleton & Co. — 2 vols., pp. xvii, 


501; xii, 393. 


Mr. Sully’s chief aim in giving us this enlarged, and to some extent 
recast, version of his Out/ines, was, he tells us in the preface, to meet 
the needs of “ those who desire a fuller statement of the latest results 
of psychological research.” The book, in consequence, bears some- 
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what the aspect of a compromise between the old and new schools 
of psychological thought. The influence of the experimental ten- 
dency shows itself not only in those passages where it is expressly 
recognized, but in a greater sharpness of analysis throughout, a more 
lavish use of physiological reference, and a slight but significant 
change of attitude on certain points. For example, the word 
‘faculty’ is used much more cautiously in Ze Human Mind than in 
the Outlines. The complete determination of all attention, ‘ volun- 
tary’ as well as ‘involuntary,’ is asserted with greater distinctness in 
the new work. Again, the term ‘Association’ is limited in Zze 
Human Mind to what Wundt calls ‘Complication,’ and its place in 
the older terminology is filled by ‘Suggestion.’ Lastly, the elements 
of Affection and Conation are now more clearly marked off from the 
more complex phenomena of feeling and will. 

Mr. Sully’s treatment of psychological and psycho-physical research 
is in general fair, although on p. 89, Vol. I, he makes the rather 
sweeping statement that the attempt to quantify sensations “is now 
generally regarded as futile.... What we are able to do is to com- 
pare different intensities and estimate the amount of their difference, 
and this can be done to some extent, but not in the exact way 
attempted by Fechner. Thus one may, judging by his own sensa- 
tions alone, roughly place a weight, W*, midway between a heavier 
and a lighter, W' and W’, so that the difference between W' and 
W* shall appear about the same as that between W* and W2.” 

This reduction of the whole psycho-physical ‘ plant’ to the method 
of mean gradations is manifestly undeserved. Above, in the same 
paragraph, the author fails to distinguish accurately between the 
psycho-physical and psychological interpretations of Weber’s Law. 
“Fechner himself,” he says, ‘as the name ‘ psycho-physical’ signi- 
fies, gave it a psychological significance. .. . Wundt follows the 
same line.” 

A certain lack of definiteness is obvious on the question of affec- 
tive attention. In Vol. I, where attention is discussed, we are told 
that its objects are “either sensations or their combinations. . . ., or 
what we call ideas or representations,” and feeling is spoken of as 
intensifying attention to the presentation it accompanies. In Vol. II, 
however [p. 12], attention to the feeling aspect of a presentation is 
mentioned not only as possible, but as more “ easy and spontaneous ” 
than attention to the presentative element itself. 

The problem of ‘emotions of relation’ is not solved by Mr. Sully. 
He makes it perfectly clear in the section on “ Feeling and Presenta- 
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tion,”’ that the affective and presentative elements are uniformly con- 
joined. Yet in treating of the ‘abstract sentiments,’ he says that 
“the exercise of each of the intellectual functions, discrimination and 
assimilation, has its own affective accompaniment” [II, p. 128]. 
This statement would seem to indicate that the presentative element 
in ‘relational emotions’ is the mind’s consciousness of its own 
activity in the exercise of one of its functions. But the conscious- 
ness of activity is as such not a presentative phenomenon according 
to Mr. Sully. In the section on “ Characteristics of Conation,” he 
tells us that “Our consciousness of activity is based upon the com- 
mon peculiarities of our muscular sensibility.” He does not, how- 
ever, agree with Miinsterberg in “ viewing active experiences mere/y 
as a group of presentative elements or sensations.’’ Active con- 
sciousness is an aspect, a peculiar characteristic, of muscular sensa- 
tions, quite apart from their aspect as presentatives and wholly sui 
generis, Even in attention “the characteristic psychica/ factor” is 
contributed by muscular action [I, p. 148]. We are therefore 
obliged to conclude either that there is no presentative phenomenon 
to which the feeling, ¢., of logical consistency is attached, or else 
that the said feeling accompanies the fresenfative aspect of muscular 
sensation. No clue toa solution is furnished by the author. Mr. 
Sully holds to the ‘efferent’ theory of muscular sensation, and 
mentions Wundt as its chief supporter: an error which has been 
long since corrected. 

In general, it may be said of Zhe Human Mind that it is one of 
those books which have a recognized place in the literature of every 
science: a fair and tolerably complete statement of fact, erring only 
on the side of conservatism, with no battles to fight, and feeling not 
too heavily the burden of unsolved problems. Its attitude on dis- 
puted questions is, as its author says with regard to the ‘muscular 
sense,’ ‘conciliatory.’ All this, of course, is quite as it should be in 
a text-book. One could, however, wish that a fuller statement and 
criticism of extreme views had more frequently preceded their 
rejection. MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Aspects of Theism. By Wiiuiam Knicut, LL.D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. London and 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1893. — pp. viii, 220. 


Those who are acquainted with Professor Knight’s Studies in 
Philosophy and Literature (1879) and with his admirable work as 
editor of the Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics, will welcome with 
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interest this latest product of his philosophic thinking. In 18go, as 
the author tells us in his preface, he was called upon to deliver a 
course of lectures on theism before the Theological College at Salis- 
bury. These lectures were given again in London in 1891, and are 
now published with some additions in the present volume. After 
the introductory chapter, in which the problem and the outline of its 
solution are set forth, two chapters are devoted to a cursory sketch 
of the historical development of the theistic idea. In the next two 
chapters on ‘Inadequate and Partial Theism,’ the ontological, the 
cosmological, and the teleological arguments are presented and criti- 
cised in the conventional manner. The essential error in Descartes’ 
argument is clearly shown, but our author fails to point out the 
peculiar subtlety which has given this form of the ontological proof 
such a vivid semblance of solidity. Descartes says: ‘“ Necessary 
existence is contained in the nature or the concept of God. Hence 
it may be with truth affirmed that necessary existence is in God, or 
that God exists.” ‘/Vecessary existence’ is simply transmuted into 
‘necessary existence,’ and the change of emphasis and the double 
meaning of ‘necessary’ make the illusion almost perfect. In the 
teleological argument two branches are distinguished ; first, the 
popular agument from design, which is subjected to some fifteen 
pages of criticism and pronounced ‘fallacious,’ ‘illusory,’ and ‘incom- 
plete’; and second, the argument which the author calls a ‘nomo- 
theological one,’ and which he states as follows: “ Another branch 
is the argument from the order of the Universe, —the types or laws 
of Nature, indicating, it is said, an Orderer or law-giver whose intel- 
ligence we discern. In this case it is not that the adjustment of 
means to ends proves the presence of a mind that has adjusted them ; 
but that the law itself, in its regularity and continuity, implies a mind 
behind it, an intelligence animating the otherwise soul-less universe.” 
(p. 60.) No further statement or criticism of this argument is given. 
If by this is meant that the intelligibility of phenomena implies that 
they are manifestations of intelligence, we can only wish that this 
view had been subjected to the same critical scrutiny as the more 
common forms of the design-argument. In the next two chapters, 
on ‘the Metaphysics of Physics’ and on ‘Causality,’ the constructive 
effort of the book begins, and this effort culminates in the next, the 
eighth chapter, which is entitled ‘the Evidence of Intuition.’ A few 
quotations will best show the view of intuitive evidence which is 
found to cover the only sufficient and the all convincing ground for 
theistic belief. “ Intuition is the root of all evidence. . . . The only 
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ground on which we can trust the reports of consciousness is that 
they assure us care et distincte of the truth of things. . . . The evi- 
dence of Sense rests on Intuition. . . . We ‘intuite’ a thing, or see 
into it, by instinct or second sight. . . . The evidence it brings us 
may be implicit, as well as explicit... . An intuition may often 
slumber in an individual or in a race. . . . The more delicate the 
insight the rarer the endowment. . . . The evidence of no faculty is 
to be set aside, merely because it is possessed by few. . . . The 
intuition of the Infinite— which is the root of Theism — being neces- 
sarily rarer in common experience than the knowledge and recogni- 
tion of the finite, is not therefore to be less esteemed or less deferred 
to as an attestation of reality. . . . It is the spontaneous utterance 
of human nature in presence of the Object whose existence it attests, 
and as such it is necessarily prior to any act of reflection upon its 
own character, validity or significance. . . . This, then, is the main 
characteristic of the theistic intuition. It announces the existence 
of a transcendent Being, whom it apprehends in the act af revealing 
itself. . . . The ontologist and the teleologist unconsciously show 
their own portrait, and, by an effort of thought, project it outward on 
the canvas of infinity. The intuitionalist, on the other hand, per- 
ceives that a revelation has been made to him, descending as through 
a break in the cloud, which closes again.” We are told in the note 
on p. 122 that ‘every intuition is ultimate, and carries its own evi- 
dence within it,’ and yet, strange to say, on the very same page we 
are told that intuitive knowledge must be tested by reflection, so that 
no illusion be mistaken for reality. Four tests of an intuition are 
offered : its persistence and tenacity, historical prominence, interior 
harmony with other intuitions, influence in elevating character. This 
seems very much like the geometer’s attempt to prove his axioms. 
We fear our intuitionist is falling back into rationalism, else why 
should ‘ultimates’ need ‘tests’? Granting the full solidity of the 
intuition to him who has it, it is confessedly individual and transitory, 
and nothing is said to show how it can become evidence to others, 
who may doubt either the fact or the interpretation of the intuition. 
The remaining chapters are devoted to corroborating from various 
points of view the central testimony of intuition. Agnosticism 
receives some trenchant criticisms, but none that strike one as at all 
new. The distinction which our author would make between the 
monistic theism which he advocates, and the pantheism which he 
condemns, is far from clear. To regard phenomena as “the garment 
we see Him by” seems to be good theism on page 11 and dangerous 
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pantheism on page 150. On page 170 we read: “We, the finite, 
require the presence of a non-ego beyond us, in order to self-con- 
sciousness. This is a condition of the self-consciousness of the 
finite; but it is surely conceivable that the Infinite may dispense 
with this condition because of its infinity.” But yet two pages 
further on we are told that “if God possesses consciousness, there 
must to him be not only a subject knowing, but also an object 
known. . . . A subject without an object would not be conscious of 
anything,” and there is nothing in the context to modify the discrep- 
ancy between these views. 

It is perhaps the illusory character of the intuitive evidence on 
which the author puts his main dependence that gives the work as a 
whole such an air of incoherence. The literary tone of the book is 
excellent. While it contains little that is original or new to the 
mature student, the beginner will find it a pretty complete summary 
of the difficulties in the theistic problem, and, however strongly one 
may feel that the constructive effort fails of reaching the desired 
goal, there is much that is suggestive and stimulating to positive 
thought. There is plenty of excellent material offered, only the 
central synthetic principle is lacking. F. C. Frewcn. 


Secularism, Its Progress and Its Morals. By Joux M. Bonnam. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894. — 396 pp. 


Mr. Bonham’s book is professedly written from the standpoint 
of modern science. In his work on “Industrial Liberty,” which 
appeared about six years ago, he showed himself an earnest disciple 
of Herbert Spencer. The present volume evinces the same general 
characteristics ; at times, however, the radicalism of the author leads 
him to reject some of Mr. Spencer’s most cherished views. This is 
especially true concerning the value to be placed upon the concep- 
tion of the Unknowable. The writer agrees that science points un- 
mistakably to an Ultimate Power back of phenomena. He insists, 
however, that it is not only unscientific, but unfruitful of any moral 
result, to clothe our conclusions with reference to the fact of such an 
existence beyond the bound of our reason with any such sense of rev- 
erence as the term religion implies. To make that of which we can 
know nothing the ground of religion, is to him the height of absurdity. 

Mr. Bonham holds that impersonal surroundings, and not discur- 
sive argument, is the most potent influence in the intellectual 
progress of the masses, and determines their views upon theology. 
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The progress of industrialism, and especially of invention, by 
constantly bearing witness to natural law, is destroying faith in 
supernatural intervention. All theology, on his view, is concerned 
to uphold, not only sacred ideals, but also a certain body of propo- 
sitions, the sole warrant for which is to be found in an inscrutable 
authority. This view, of fundamental importance to the argument, 
will be rejected by a large number of thoughtful and unprejudiced 
people. On it is founded the conclusion that liberal theology is 
less tenable than thoroughgoing dogmatism, since liberalism, while 
professing to subject everything to scientific examination, incon- 
sistently reserves for a portion of its creed the sanction of authority. 
Science must by its very nature annihilate authority. Mr. Bonham 
believes that it must also destroy sacred ideals, since ideals interfere 
with the candid pursuit of truth. In this more than in any other 
respect the author allows his antipathy to religion to carry him to 
extremes. To his mind, the man who is actuated by ideals is really 
not competent to judge of truth. 

The chapters on the ethics of secularism are somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Instead of being constructive, they are chiefly devoted to a 
criticism of what is styled the theologic theory of ethics. This 
theory is construed to hold that the precepts of ethics form a sacred 
code which originated from a supernatural authoritative source and 
does not change. Great care is taken to show that the character- 
istic precepts of Christianity, such as that of non-resistance to 
oppression, are neither practicable nor commendable. Going farther 
than Mr. Mill, the author even denies that the Golden Rule is good 
ethics. It seems a mistake, however, to assume that theology is 
concerned to defend as an unchangeable code every formulation 
of moral precepts found in the gospels. On this account not 
many progressive theologians will feel themselves hard hit by the 
strictures of these chapters. The best results of the science of 
ethics may be appropriated quite as well by them as by the secu- 
larist. The same cannot be said of the most straitly orthodox, 
and to them Mr. Bonham’s book will furnish food for reflection. 
The morals of secularism do not differ appreciably from the general 
results of ethical science. This outcome is the more strange* when 
we remember that the most important factor in determining the 
mental attitude of the secular masses is the unintellectual influence 
of impersonal surroundings. One would expect the Philistinism 
which such influences generally produce, to make itself manifest 
in the ethics of secularism. The writer does not require any dis- 
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cussion, however, to convince himself that the moral code enjoined 
by an enlightened science of ethics is identical with that in which 
secularism must result, and widely at variance with that of theology. 
The volume is well made up. The style is gratifyingly clear. 
The order of arrangement is so well judged as to constitute the 
entire book one continuous argument. The author is evidently a 
careful and fair-minded scholar. He is thoroughly persuaded that 
religion is not a good thing, and that it neither can be nor should be 
so modified as to survive the attacks of science. This conviction 
leads him to take an extreme view of the speculative weakness of the 
philosophy of religion, a view from which the most important errors 
of the book result. If one bears this in mind, the volume consti- 
tutes a very satisfactory representative of science in the contest 
against dogmatic theology. Its scientific air and general cogency 
of argument render it highly interesting and readable. One ques- 
tions whether it will hasten the departure of religion from the world, 
but it may well aid in destroying dogmatism. E. L. Hinman. 
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LOGICAL. 


Subjective Kategorien in objectiven Urtheilen. By Tu. Lipps. 
Phil. Mon., Bd. XXX, Heft 304, pp. 97-128. 


This article constitutes an additional chapter to the author's 
Grundsziige der Logik. The judgment is the consciousness of the 
objective necessity of the connection of one object of consciousness 
with another. The logical relation involved in the judgment is that 
of reason and consequence. Categories, the possible predicates of 
a judgment, are objective when they are elements or qualities in 
presented objects. Subjective categories are determinations of our 
way of ideating objects. The latter are unity, variety, wholeness ; 
singularity, multitude, allness; identity of numerical difference ; 
similarity and dissimilarity ; of these unity and variety are the basal 
categories. The first six categories are of positing, the remainder of 
comparison. These subjective categories may be used in objective 
judgments, and there be objectively grounded if they are the pre- 
supposition of a predication in such judgments. ‘The conceptions 
of unity, plurality and totality, have each two meanings, a qualitative 
and a quantitative. The former refers to the unity, plurality or 
totality of a single object and its members, the latter to one or more 
units in numerical relations. The former conceptions are more 
properly unity, variety, wholeness ; the latter singularity, multitude, 
allness. Unity is objectively grounded when a manifold is subject 
in an objective judgment, but the binding together of this into unity 
is a necessary presupposition for a predicate. This gives a logically 
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simple judgment. The judgment is psychologically simple if the 
unity is already given with the subject and not added by the predi- 
cate. The psychologically simple judgment, however, presupposes 
the logically simple judgment. Variety is objective when an 
objective judgment requires a division in the subject-manifold. This 
happens in the disjunctive plural judgment, as, This surface is white 
and red. Coordinate with this, as in the last case, is the psychologi- 
cal disjunctive. This red and white surface is smooth. The latter 
judgment presupposes the former, at least in potential form. The 
use of the category of wholeness is analogous to that of unity. In 
objective judgments, both conceptual and actual, unity, variety, 
wholeness are found. Conceptual unity is the unity of the content 
of a conception or bearer of a name, actual unity, that of the subject 
of an actual quality. Singularity becomes objective when predicates 
in objective judgments require the single positing of the subject. 
This is done in logically singular judgments. In psychologically 
singular judgments not the predicate but an independent modifica- 
tion of the subject confers singularity, implying as before a potential 
logically singular judgment. Singularity is conceptual when a name 
or concept applies to a single object, real when an object is indi- 
cated by an attribute which applies to him alone. The categories 
of multitude and allness are similarly treated. Identity presupposes 
a unitary object and our comparison. It is objective when we are 
forced to regard a thing as identical on account of some objective 
predicate recognized in it, as happens in the logically conjunctive 
judgment. Objective differences arise for us if we are compelled by 
predicates to disjoin objects thought together. Similarity and dis- 
similarity are analogous to identity in their uses. It results from 
the above that the individual subjective categories always stand in 
definite relations to distinct classes of objective judgments. They 
are conditions or necessary presuppositions of the same, and by this 
gain themselves an objective significance or become factors of an 
objective knowledge. There are always three possibilities: the 
category may attach to the logical or to the psychological subject 
of the judgment, or be itself the predicate. The first possibility 
always lies at the base of the other two. Throughout all these 
relations the category remains thoroughly subjective. 


E. L. Hinman, 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Beitrige zur Theorie der psychischen Analyse. A. MEINONG. 
Zeits. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., VI, pp. 340-385, 417-455. 


Based on the work of Cornelius ( Ueber Verschmelsung und Analyse, 
V. f. w. Ph., 1892-3). “ Psychical” analysis, because analysis involves 
a mental act (4étion), which can be turned not only to “ psycho- 
logical” account, but general, scientific or practical uses. (1) Pre- 
suppositions of the cognoscibility of the relatively single in the relatively 
compound. Either the object of investigation is given separate from 
its surroundings, in which case its idea must be supposed to be 
unmodified (at least in content) by these; or it is “analysed out” 
by activity of the subject, in which case this activity must not modify 
its content. Let us examine both cases. (a) Both suppose an 
ideational complex C to consist of a, 4, ¢ But how do we know 
that? Can we know, by anything else than analysis itself, that the 
introspectively directly given C has parts? This paper will bring 
the answer “ yes, under certain circumstances.”’ But, where analysis 
shows parts, analysis will have previously shown plurality. So our 
first question is: If C can be analysed into a, 4, ¢, were these “ con- 
tained in” it before analysis? The layman will say “yes”; but he 
thinks entirely of the constancy of stimuli, which is a part-cause 
only. We can appeal to direct memory; we do not regard an 
analysed-out content as a new idea. Or to the comparison of a 
present with the memorial image of a past: here the answer, though 
less univocal, for the conditions for it are unfavorable, runs also — 
analysis does not alter the (quality of the) contents on which it is 
directed. Still, we will look at apparent contradictions. C is either 
simple or complex. And C is either transformed by analysis into 
a, 6, ¢, or left unaltered, while the analysis-product is new. The 
latter alternative is ruled out. Cis transformed. This may be either 
as regards content, or not as regards content. Three possibilities 
present themselves. From their discussion we conclude that if the 
analysis of C leads to the contents a, 4, ¢, C is a complex (plurality), 
and has a, #, ¢ as its constituents. (4) Now for the other presuppo- 
sition ; that an idea is not modified in content by surrounding ideas. 
If m, n and ¢@ are ideated, is the content of ideation m and # and 0 
(an objective collective), or something more? The latter; m, ”, 0, are 
complicated and related. There is beside them a _ consolidated 
(fundiert) content, 7, Does the presence of / modify their content? 
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— First, a preliminary question: Can we say anything of the general 
nature of f? Yes; consideration of Cornelius’ views shows us that 
it is a relation content; the relation of all the constituents of the 
complex. This seems, at first, a hardly tenable result. It is applica- 
ble to figure and melody; but what of clang color? Is it a relation? 
Can a ‘relation’ disappear, as the related terms become clearer? 
We have to reply in the affirmative, and extend the meaning of the 
term ‘relation.’ So we return to the primary question. If m is 
ground tone, # and o overtones, and / clang color, m (we may say) 
is not modified in (qualitative) content. But is it otherwise modified ? 
That certainly; an idea, though not modified in content by attendant 
ideas, is modified as regards cognoscibility and estimability. — The 
examination proposed at the beginning of this section leads, then, to 
the justification of current logical and psychological practice. But 
the theory of the psychological alteration of the simple in the com- 
plex, demands further consideration. (2) Analysis, and judgment of 
plurality. Analysis is the opposite result in cognition to the addition 
of new content to given contents. This we can call synthesis: 
synthesis = putting together, connexion; analysis = separation, tak- 
ing apart. But common notions of analysis must be corrected as 
regards one thing : the theory of abstraction. Berkeley showed that 
you cannot at will ‘leave out’ parts of a given ideational complex. 
What is psychical analysis, then? If not taking apart, is it holding 
apart? No; analysis precedes discrimination, not vice versa. What 
of Stumpf’s ‘analysis is the perception of plurality’? You cannot 
‘perceive’ plurality. Stumpf himself talks of a ‘psychical act of 
comprehension,’ a ‘reflection’; but experience is against that, too. 
Instead of Stumpf’s phrase, we could say ‘cognition of plurality, 
based as directly as possible upon perception.’ Even that is not 
good ; it is the activity preparatory to the cognition of plurality, not 
this itself, which deserves the name of analysis. Moreover, not 
every analysis even leads to the cognition of plurality. In fine, 
analysis is not cognition at all. You can analyse without any other 
judgment than //at you analyse. But the cognitive importance of 
analysis is such that we can best understand the actual nature of the 
process by working from it. (3) Sphere of judgment, and weight of 
idea. (a) Are there ideas of perception whose contents have no 
perception-judgments connected with them? Yes; of the perception- 
ideas present in consciousness at any time, only a few are the subject- 
matter of perception-judgments; these are the centre, the rest fill the 
periphery of consciousness, Has the periphery relation-judgments 
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connected with it? Hardly ; these are more complicated processes 
than the perception-judgments. The sphere of ideas, then, is wider 
than the sphere of judgment. Shall we call the unjudged periphery 
‘unconscious’? If we like; the word is unclear, not incorrect. 
Note that the restriction of the sphere of judgment is teleological.— 
What conditions the entrance of an idea into the judgment-sphere ? 
Vulgar psychology says ‘attention.’ The answer is probably quite 
good ; but we shall do better to alter its phrasing. The reason for 
the entrance may be actual or dispositional ; the actual reason we 
can only get by considering ideas, the dispositional we shall best 
obtain by considering judgment. In the latter regard, every judging 
individual has a certain judgment-capacity. In the former, we ask 
what gives an idea its advantage in the matter of being judged? 
Intensity of content; quality of content; and not too great simplicity 
or complexity; — quality of the ideational act, ‘ quality of knownness,’ 
perception vs. reproduction ; intensity of ideation ; feeling and desire, 
‘interest,’ ec. But cannot these factors be reduced to one? Is it 
not a case of a, 4, ¢, d leading to x, not of themselves, but through 
an m which they render operative? Possibly m is the intensity of 
ideation, which is the characteristic of attention. But it will be 
safer to say that every idea has, in virtue of property or properties, 
a greater or less judgment-tendency ; this shall be called the weight 
of it. Judgment-capacity, then, gives the maximum of judgeable 
contents; and the judgment-sphere is filled by ideas of the greatest 
weight. Weight, of course, is relative, not absolute. We may &% 
the metaphor of the struggle for existence among ideas, and its pre- 
supposition of a ‘limitation of mental force.’ That ‘weight’ is at 
once a load (Zast) and an advantage as regards being judged, can 
be made intelligible by a simple physical comparison. (4) The 
notions of capacity and weight hold for perception-judgments and 
other total judgments. But there are, also, partial judgments, in 
which the content of the judgment-sphere is not judged as a whole, 
but has its parts made the basis of new complex ideas or relation- 
ideas. Here we are dealing again with consolidated contents; not 
with all, but with those involved in comparison, reckoning, giving 
reasons, ef¢. There will be a sphere or spheres of partial judgment, 
to be distinguished from the judgment-sphere in the previous sense. 
— What must be the nature of the contents of the total sphere, to 
allow of a definitely directed partial judgment? Discontinuity. 
True, there appear to be exceptions to this rule, but they disappear 
on examination. We always find discontinuity; in comparison, ¢.g. ; 
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in the sphere of perception (direct and indirect vision), or in tem- 
poral determination.— Yet another technical term. The contents of 
the total sphere can only enter into the sphere of partial judgment, 
so far as they are articulated (geg/iedert). Note that weight may 
influence not only the total, but the partial judging of a given content. 
Increased weight narrows the sphere ; the only question is whether 
this narrowing is peripheral or not. If it is, the total sphere con- 
tracts; if it is central, there is articulation. (4) Nature and charac- 
teristic effects of analysis, Psychical analysis is narrowing of the 
sphere of judgment by active increase of weight; in other words, is 
concentration. But how does this include the action of analysis in 
effecting that articulation of content, by which new partial judgments 
are created? A weight increase may bring with it articulation of the 
content of the total sphere, as said above, and not only a modifica- 
tion of the total sphere itself; but this is rare. The usual process 
is: a complex AAC fills the total sphere; this is narrowed respect- 
ively to 4, B, C; this means a temporal articulation, and the partial 
judgment is possible. But suppose that the plurality is simultaneous, 
or the time-factor absent? In the first case, we must assume 
that temporal discontinuity can be effective for articulation, even 
when temporal determinations ‘are neglected in the judgment. 
As to the second, we must remember that timeless contents are 
always ultimately based on temporal. But, further, successive 
partial judging can do more than articulate. What this ‘more’ 
is, we shall best see by returning to the sphere of the temporal. 
Suppose that a total perception content 4BC ... M is to form 
the basis of a complex judgment. It may exceed the judgment 
capacity. Its total weight is therefore decreased; say, by transla- 
tion into imaginative content. But this decreasing may be too 
great; more may come into the judgment-sphere than was_ in 
the original perception complex. Partial judging remedies this, 
by attaching greater weight to the right content.—We said at 
the outset that 4BC could be judged partially, after 4, B, C had 
been successively weighted to fill the judgment-sphere. How 
is this done? ‘The difficulty is one for any theory of analysis. 
Note, first, that the direction of ‘attention’ may be quite indef- 
inite. Then it rests with the nature of the constituents to settle 
which is attended to first. That determined, fatigue sets in, and 
we attend to another. But the will may also have an influence. It 
may inhibit the constituent that first ‘crops up,’ without favoring 
any other particular one. Or it may further a constituent given in 
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isolation beforehand : there is a will-sphere, analogous to the judg- 
ment-sphere. [Note that the being given beforehand can weight 
an idea, without any influence by will whatsoever. The givenness 
is usually dispositional, not actual.]— So much for partial judging. 
The real work of analysis is, after all, the narrowing of the total 
sphere. Cf the much-disputed process of abstraction. Notice, 
further, that analysis may be single (one act) or complex (several 
acts). The judgment or cognition of plurality generally presupposes 
the latter. This reminds us that any analysis is only material for 
cognition, not cognition (of plurality) itself. If the results of 
analysis are not put together, there is no consolidation, and so no 
thought of plurality. But the to-be-put-together is won by analysis ; 
so that there is no plurality-cognition without analysis. The putting 
together does not by any means always take place. — ‘Simple’ 
and ‘compound’ analysis are not=Cornelius’ ‘immediate’ and 
‘mediate,’ which presuppose the plurality-cognition definition of 
analysis. — The word ‘active’ in our definition is simply intended 
to exclude from the sphere of analysis cases in which part-contents 
are given, ‘strike’ one of themselves. This needs emphasizing, in 
view of the meaning of the word ‘analysed.’ In the case of com- 
pound analysis, that is ‘analysed’ which has resulted from the to-be- 
analysed by analysis; the analysed is the articulated content, got 
by analysis from the inarticulated. What is it in the case of simple 
analysis? The complex filling the judgment-sphere. But the latter 
has been narrowed, by analysis. So the analysed lies partly within, 
partly without it. Shall we not rather call the content of the 
narrowed sphere ‘the analysed’? Then we must speak of internal 
analysedness (compound analysis) and external (simple). Or of the 
analysed-out (simple) and the analysed (compound). — All this pre- 
supposes that an ‘analysed’ exists only when something has been 
previously analysed. This is not the universally accepted view, ¢.g., 
in linguistic usage: cf ‘abstract’ ideas. There is no real disagree- 
ment, however. — ‘ Unanalysed’ is that in which analysis has had no 
part. For ‘unanalysedness’ Cornelius uses ‘fusion’; badly, for the 
word, though its concept be modified and its application extended, 
must be employed always with reference to Stumpf’s suggestions. — 
As regards the question of alteration of content, we conclude 
(against Cornelius) that external analysis effects no qualitative 
alteration, while internal does. (5) Appendix. The principle of 
temporal extension, and successive analysis. Cornelius distinguished 
simultaneous from successive analysis. The latter phrase seems 
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curious; but though analysis can have nothing to do with past 
ideas, it can with ideas of the past.— Before we consider the 
temporal moment in ideas, let us look at the theoretical horror 
puncti, the principle of extension, which requires the subject matter 
of ideation to be permanent and denies the ideation of punctual 
existence. We cannot say that it obtains universally: for quali- 
tative continua pure and simple it does not hold at all, for continua 
of localisable qualities spatially considered it holds only to a limited 
extent. Shall we then assume it to hold of time? Note, first, that 
we have two times ; the time of the idea (external) and the ideated 
time (internal). The former is a part of ‘objective’ time, the latter 
is subjective. It is based on subjective time-determinations, the 
psychology of which has been little discussed. The perception- 
judgment corresponds to the present point, memory-judgments of 
greater or less certainty to the different past points in the subjective 
time continuum. The degree of certainty of memory-judgments is 
not simply a function of time, but also of intensity of ‘ideation. — 
Now for the principle of extension. It can only be applied where 
there are time determinations. So we have two questions each for 
external and internal time: are their determinations always present? 
and if so, does the presence of these mean that the principle is 
valid? For external time, the answers are easy; there is no idea 
that does not exist at a definite time, none that has not continuous 
qualitative (in a general sense) connection with past or future. For 
internal, they are more difficult. Is every object of possible ideation 
as such in time? We incline to say ‘yes,’ with the addition that the 
time-determination, when others fail, is always that of the present. 
But closer inspection shows us that perception- and imagination-ideas 
and judgments may be timeless. In these cases, there is no appli- 
cability of the extension-principle. In others, its validity follows 
from the impossibility of a punctual time (¢% the similar argument 
for space). [Graphic illustration of this, in terms of the memory 
law.]— But here an objection arises. Is it possible to ideate a 
time-period in a time-point (the point being the point, ¢.g., of a cross 
section; not a point in any sense that would conflict with the 
extension-principle as involved in external time-determination) ? 
The best way to answer the objection is to point out that, if it 
held, all ideation of time-period would be impossible. Any objec- 
tion to this depends on the confusion of the two kinds of objects of 
ideation ; the immediate (imaginative) and the mediate (perceptual). 
It is to the former that the answer applies. There is still the 
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difficulty that we have no clear notion of how the idea, ¢g., of a 
movement (as immediate object) ‘looks.’ But it attaches to con- 
solidated contents in general ; not only to the time-period idea. — 
But have we not proved too much? We may not always want to 
ideate a period, but only a point, of objective time. ‘True, there 
are objects whose characteristics it needs a period to display (e¢.g., 
‘movement ’), and others, whose characteristics are compressed into 
a time-point (¢g., not ‘rest,’ but ‘place,’ ‘tone,’ ‘color,’ etc.). 
[Movement and rest are paralleled by activity and passivity. ] 
Now the time-period is constitutive of the former; they conform to 
the extension-principle. But the latter need not involve a contra- 
diction of that principle. Do they? We might expressly ideate a 
time-point. Cases of this sort prove nothing. Or we might think 
something in time, but not think of its duration. Yes: but this is a 
limitation not of the idea- but of the judgment-sphere. So the 
temporal extension-principle stands ; and successive analysis takes its 
place beside simultaneous (both, of course, of the internal temporal 
determination ).— Cornelius says, in effect: no judgment, without pre- 
ceding successive analysis ; and this is a last fact of consciousness. 
We cannot agree. (a) Contents without internal time-determination 
are excluded from successive analysis. (8) Contents with it give 
analysis nothing to do when other than analytic means are avail- 
able. (Cf the requirements of weight and discontinuity ; and note 
that the present, as perception, has ¢/so facto an advantage over the 
past.) (y) It follows from the finite nature of subjective time, and 
from the decrease of weight with distance from the time-center, that 
the contents of the subjective past can only furnish a certain amount 
of material to analysis. We say this, because Cornelius would 
bring all reproduction under the head of analysis ; and his attempt 
actualises the view that memory-images are ‘below the limen.’ The 
thought springs up, that every one is really always ideating every- 
thing that he has ideated in his life. How shall we meet this? 
The fact is, our capacity to ‘reproduce.’ There are two theories : 
the ideas have continued their existence, reproduction being an 
increasing of their weight; or they have ceased to exist, leaving 
a disposition behind them. We prefer the second hypothesis, as 
against Cornelius, for two reasons. The first looks simple, does 
away with dispositions : but secondary hypotheses are very quickly 
needed to bolster it. The second is simple ; it postulates one part- 
hypothesis, where the analysis-theory has to postulate ” or more. — 
Note, in fine, that our whole investigation presupposes the sphere 
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of ideas to be wider than that of judgment. Cornelius makes the 


extent of the former immeasurably great, and goes too far. 
_E. B. T. 


ETHICAL. 


La sanction morale. F,. Pavtuan. Rev. Ph., XIX, 3, pp. 267— 

286, and 4, pp. 395-419. 

The author summarizes his own results practically as follows. 
(1) The moral sanction is constituted by the consequences of the acts 
of an individual, in so far as these consequences affect either the 
individual himself, if the whole of the personality is responsible, or 
the tendencies which have determined these acts, and also in so far 
as these consequences, voluntarily or involuntarily, are coordinated 
and disposed in a way calculated to lead to a more complete systema- 
tization of the whole, an element of which experiences the sanction. 
(2) The only end and the only justification of punishment or of 
reward, the essential elements of the sanction, are the elimination or 
prevention of evil, the furtherance or the development of the good. 
Pleasure and pain are signs of the sanction rather than the sanction 
itself, yet they do not correspond exactly to the degree of the good 
or of the evil which it is necessary to encourage or punish. These 
states, are, moreover, in all cases, symptoms of an organization 
which is in the process of making or unmaking itself, not of an 
organization already produced. If the systematization were com- 
plete, the sanction would no longer be accompanied by pleasure or 
pain. It would consist simply in the preservation of the organiza- 
tion. (3) The moral sanction, before bearing upon the responsible 
agent, should apply, according to circumstances, either to the 
whole of the personality or to the elements of the individual. As 
there is always a certain solidarity between the different parts of a 
moral person, one can ordinarily get at the responsible element only 
by acting upon the individual or upon another element. The more 
the element to be reached is systematically associated with the indi- 
vidual, the more the sanction applied to the individual will result in 
coordinating the elements of the ego, and making them exercise in 
turn their combined influence upon the responsible element, and 
the more the reward or punishment of the individual will be just and 
will have the character of a moral sanction. On the contrary, the 
less the element to be reached is systematically associated with the 
personality, the less the whole of the personality will have influence 
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upon it, and the less the reward or punishment will be just. They 
will lose the character of moral sanction in proportion as they take 
on that of an act of social preservation, z¢., they will not themselves 
be strictly just, but rather serve to prevent further acts of injustice. 
(4) The complete codrdination and absolute incodrdination of the 
mental elements being purely theoretical cases, no sanction that 
reaches the whole of the personality is ever applied wholly justly or 
wholly unjustly. (5) The general rules of the sanction, like those of 
responsibility, apply to the diseased, to the insane as well as to the 
sane. In so far as some parts of their minds, some tendencies, may 
still afford some degree of codrdination, they may be the object of a 
moral sanction. One may admit always that for the great majority 
of cases the sanction should not be applied to the whole of the 
personality, and consequently that there is no call for tribunals here. 
The measures to be taken in this case are of the nature of an act of 
preservation or defense. . . . The sanction . . . should apply in all 
its rigor to criminals whom one calls insane only because of the 
absence in them of altruistic or moral feelings, if in other respects 
the coérdination of their acts and feelings is complete and consistent. 
(6) The sanction, in our mental and social organism, should pass 
from an automatic inferior form, where the systematization is less, to 
an automatic superior form, where the systematization is greater, 
passing through a conscious phase during which the superior autom- 
atism is prepared simultaneously or successively by the growth and 
still confused synthesis of the new elements that are to enter into 
this latter state, and by the regulation of the acquisitions already 
made, and also by the more active intervention of the social ego 
which has not yet regularly interposed in the first state, and which in 
the later one is only represented by the general solidarity of the 
elements of the system. (7) The sanction is less imperfect in 
proportion as the good is more simply encouraged, the evil more 
simply eliminated, and with the more precision, without employing 
intermediaries designed. merely to apply the sanction. The per- 
fect natural sanction, without there being any intention of reward or 
punishment, would be the best and the highest. E. A. 


The Reality of the General Will. B. Bosanquert. Int. J. E., 
IV, 3, pp. 308-320. 
Rousseau distinguishes the general will, which regards only common 
interest, from the will of all, which is but a sum of wills, each regard- 
ing private interest. But how can a general will exist in individuals 
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occupied with their own private interests? After criticising Rous- 
seau’s method of getting at the general will, the writer continues. 
Every individual mind possesses certain dominant ideas which 
dictate the place and importance of the others. These dominant 
ideas are those which have proved most logical, #.¢., most serviceable, 
in organizing the matter pressed upon the individual in daily life. 
This mental system, with its dominant ideas in relation to action, is 
the individual will. Individuals sharing a common daily life will 
have similar ideas not only about things, but similar dominant 
organizing ideas. The dominant ideas in each individual mind are 
definitely related to the dominant ideas in other individual minds ; 
otherwise, since a large part of the matter to be organized by each 
individual consists of connections between persons, society would be 
impossible. The general will, then, is the whole working system of 
dominant ideas which determines the places and functions of its 
members, and of the community as a whole to other communities. 

The expression of the general will must not be identified with the 
decision of a community, by vote, upon any single issue, nor with 
reflections as currently expressed in newspapers upon the course of 
affairs. It is the actua/ tendency of the whole process in which the 
necessary organizing ideas of all individual minds in the community 
are factors. 

The general will develops (1) through practical organization, 
(2) through reflective discussion. No individual can ever have the 
whole general will explicit in his consciousness, because (1) he is 
never fully aware of his own practical ideas, and (2) not even the 
greatest statesman has fully in mind the development in which the 
community is moving. One can best interpret the general will in his 
own community, for here he is a part of it. Hence all de-localizing 
election schemes are bad. The content of the general will is in in- 
verse ratio to the extent. It is doubtful if Humanity can yet be said 
to have a general will. A. W. Moore. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 


Reflective Consciousness. SnHapwortH H. Hopcson. Mind, 
10. pp. 208-22. 
Mr. Hodgson here replies to a paper read by the editor of Mind 


before the Aristotelian Society, and makes a defense and explana- 
tion of certain points in the author’s Philosophy of Reflection. These 
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points are two: (1) the doctrine of subjective and objective aspects ; 
(2) that of primary consciousness, in its relation both to reflective 
and to direct consciousness. (1) Here the point of attack is that 
Mr. Hodgson assumes falsely, and without justification, that every 
object is a state of consciousness, and that it is the same state of 
consciousness which takes cognizance of itself. Mr. Hodgson 
denies having made such assumption, and asserts that his critic’s 
difficulty of interpretation arises from the wrong point of view from 
which he approaches the subject, 77z.; the psychological, instead of 
the philosophical. Mr. Hodgson gives several passages from the 
Philosophy of Reflection, which are quoted by Mr. Stout in favor of 
the aforesaid assumption, but which, according to the contention of 
the author, really make a distinction between objects thought of, 
and the thoughts whereby we think them. And he refers to his 
Aristotelian addresses, where the same distinction is made, and the 
analysis of the process of thought, by which such distinction is 
made, is more complete. (2) Mr. Hodgson has divided all the 
phenomena of consciousness into three classes: primary, reflective, 
and direct modes. And this is a philosophical division, not psycho- 
logical, #.¢., it is a classification of the modes of consciousness with ; 
regard to the total knowledge which they convey to us of the universe 
of things, and not with regard to their genesis in distinct functions 
of the mind. In primary consciousness, the experience is entirely 
subjective, and remains undifferentiated, ¢.., a sensation of color, — 
yet there is a comparison, grouping, and arranging of colors. In 
reflective consciousness, the primary experience has become differ- 
entiated into two opposite aspects, subjective and objective. And 
in direct consciousness, the objective aspect has become a real 
external thing, ¢.g., the tree, which we interpret as the cause of the 
sensation of color. It is the primary mode of consciousness that is 
the chief point of attack. This, it is said, consists of heterogeneous 
phenomena, namely, states of consciousness belonging to sentience, 
and states of consciousness belonging to thought. Mr. Hodgson 
admits that this is so, but contends that it presents no difficulty from 
the philosophical point of view. For man, as we know him in pre- 

philosophical experience, is so organized as in very many, perhaps | 
most, cases to react upon and modify his sensations, immediately | 
upon receiving them; he is not receptive only, but also reactive ; 

he thinks as well as feels. With the question, whether thought is 
equally primitive, psychologically speaking, with feeling, the author 
claims to be in no wise concerned. To the objection of Mr. Stout, 
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that he (Mr. S.) can frame a fairly distinct idea of a series of 
immediate experiences without reference to an object, but that he 
cannot understand how such a series can contain thoughts as well as 
feelings, a thought which thinks of nothing being a contradiction in 
terms, Mr. Hodgson explains that the thoughts which he (the 
author) intends and describes are not “thoughts which think of 
nothing,” but thoughts which compare and group sensations. 
Finally, with reference to the objection: that if we begin with the 
simpler phase of primary consciousness—for there are two, the 
simpler and the more complex— we cannot pass to the more com- 
plex phase; and if we begin with the more complex phase of 
primary consciousness, there is no essential difference between it 
and reflective consciousness ; the author answers: that the latter 
difficulty disappears by adopting the philosophical method instead of 
the psychological; and that the former difficulty disappears, when 
we consider that the transition from a lower stage of thought to a 
higher is accounted for by the endowment of the organism, and 
not as being an evolution of thought itself. (Mr. Stout promises a 
detailed rejoinder.) W. B 


Philosophy and Industrial Life. Prof. J. CLARK Murray. The 

Monist, IV, 4. pp. 533-45. 

Among the varied activities of men, there are two which are often 
brought into contrast with each other, philosophy and industrial 
life. It is important to discover the relation between these two. 
This relation may be conceived either in its empirical, or in its 
logical, aspect. Under the former aspect, instead of philosophy and 
industrial life being opposed to each other, as is often imagined, 
the fact is that philosophy has found a home mainly among those 
communities in which industrial enterprise has to some extent 
expelled the spirit and the ideals of a purely militant society. And 
philosophy, in its influence upon the human mind, is as favorable to 
the industrial spirit as this is to it. But now we have come to the 
latter aspect. Philosophy being necessarily occupied with the ulti- 
mate meaning and purpose of existence, must, when reflected on 
industrial life, endeavor to grasp the supreme end to which the 
particular aims of industrialism are subservient, as well as the means 
by which industrialism endeavors to reach that end. The end of 
industrial life is not the production and distribution of wealth, but is 
identical with the end of all activity. And the means through which 
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dé 
| this end is to be attained seems to be service, the obligation of each 
('t person to place his property and even his life, if necessary, at the 
I service of his fellow-men. W. B Buen. 
| Die natiirliche Weltansicht. W.Scnurre. Phil. Mon., XXX, 
I U. 2, pp. I-14. 


“T exist andI think. The objects of my thoughts are real beings : 
; (1) other selves who think in the main as I do and (2) corporeal 
, things standing in definite relations to one another. This real world 
is manifestly outside me, and I am in it, filling a portion of space.” 
f This is the naive view of the world. The reflexions that led to the 
rejection of this view began concerning the relations of the soul to 
its ‘own’ body. The first move was to give the soul a separate 
substrate of its own, and to think it as extended throughout the 
body. Later it was thought as pure spirit, but still given a ‘place’ 
in the brain. Next it was declared to be immaterial — unextended, 
; yet a concrete being —a manifest contradiction, since concrete being 
must be determined in space and time. To help this, then, the 
corporeal world must be regarded as ‘outside’ the soul. But this ‘ 
still leaves the soul extended, and moreover gives rise to the riddle 
| of interaction. The only thing left was to put the world in the soul. 
| But how, then, is a world ‘outside’ to be known? How can the 
t content of sensation appear extended in space. There must be a 


| 
‘projecting’ activity. This activity must be ‘purely subjective,’ 
ft having no object of its own, for by it are objects constituted. But 
' the least activity of thought without an object is inconceivable. 
Abstract the object, and nothing is left which may be called ‘ pure 
| subjective activity.’ This ‘subjective activity’ is either nothing, 
or it is nothing éu¢ consciousness of a certain content. The so-called 
‘pure activity of attention’ always turns out to be merely content of 


a certain nature. If now we reject this ‘pure activity’ we are at 
| the standpoint of naive realism. Consciousness needs no substrate. ¢ 
| It is most absurd that a self, which always predicates something of 
itself as subject, should be something in another subject. The 
iy simple fact is, the self first finds itself wth its body occupying space 
and time. ‘To ask how this is possible, is to ask how the world in 
| general is possible. The so-called dependence of the soul activity 
, | upon its ‘own’ body is but a special case of its dependence upon 
it all bodies. All things in space are just as real as one’s ‘own’ 


body, and they never would have been thought otherwise, but for the 
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fictions of a ‘soul-substance’ and a ‘subjective activity.’ Yet the 
corporeal world is still independent of the individual subject ; for, if 
we understood that the individuality of the self is constituted only 
by the peculiarity of conscious content, first of all of one’s ‘own’ 
body and that which surrounds it, manifestly these cannot depend 
: for their existence upon the individual self as such. But, as regards 
, Reality, neither se/f nor corporeal things mean anything, if thought 
apart from each other. They are but the abstract moments of the one 
reality. The only thing, then, that this reflexion adds to the naive 
view of the world is the cognition of this original wholeness and 


unity. A. W. Moore. 


Le problime du monisme dans la philosophie du temps pré- 
sent. E. DE Roperty. Rev. Phil., XIX, 4, pp. 384-394. 


Three intellectual currents may be discovered in the work of 

Comte: (1) The agnostic, which is the most considerable and violent ; 

(2) the Aistoric, which is the idea of evolution ; and (3) the monistic, 

which is the least developed, owing to the tyranny of the first. The 

‘ second is the most prominent in Comte’s sociology, and makes him 

the precursor of Darwin and master of Spencer. His success is 

explicable (1) by the fact that, though these three ideas implicitly 

contradict one another, he yet managed to combine them into a 

dogmatic system. (2) He was a vulgarizer of genius, who brought 

philosophy down to the level of the newly-educated classes of 

average intelligence; he democratized philosophy, and his avoid- 

ance of all subtlety and depth rendered his task the easier. But a 

more critical positivism (the author’s) will show that the mystic 

element of the unknowable must be eliminated, and so leaves us 

only with the other two, which stand in the relation of means or 

method to the end. For Evolutionism is a philosophy of Becoming, 

and Becoming contains plurality in unity, and unity is the ideal of 

‘ science. On the other hand, philosophic monism, separated from 

the mechanical sciences and perverted into a transcendental monism, 

has proved utterly sterile. This transcendental unity, being unknow- 

able, has given rise to agnosticism, and long exercised an inhibitory 

action on human thought. But it is a mere survival of past 
superstitions and a direct denial of the idea of evolution. 


F. C. S. S. 
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HISTORICAL. 


Das Weltsystem des Parmenides. A. DOriNG. Z. f. Ph., 104, 2, 

pp. 161-177. 

The traditions about the astronomical views of Parmenides, accord- 
ing to Zeller, are so inadequate and contradictory that no clear and 
trustworthy exposition of them can be given. Doring attempts to 
show by the use of secondary sources, especially of statements going 
back to Aetius and Theophrastus, that this is possible. These state- 
ments taken in conjunction with the extant fragments of Parmenides 
furnish us an account of the Parmenidean cosmical system, of which 
Doring gives a detailed explanation. W. H. 


Leonardo da Vinci as a Pioneer in Science. Wut cviam R. 
Tuayer. The Monist, IV, 4. pp. 507-33. 


After a somewhat lengthy introduction, describing the many differ- 
ences between the modern world and the middle ages, the writer 
enters upon the subject for which he has made this careful prepara- 
tion. Foremost among the investigators of nature of the fifteenth 
century was Leonardo da Vinci. Other investigators of that century 
have ranked higher than he in the annals of science, but none 
equalled him in scientific endowment. He was disenthralled from 
mediaeval preconceptions, and his methods were observation and 
experiment. He studied painting and sculpture, the goldsmith’s 
art, military engineering, astronomy, botany, comparative anatomy, 
etc., etc. For 300 years his writings lay concealed in manuscript. 
As yet only one volume has been carefully studied and in part 
transcribed. Fourteen folio volumes were brought by Napoleon 
from Milan to Paris; and there are others in England. 


W. B. ELKIN. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Die Philosophie des Nicolaus Malebranche. Von Dr. Marto Novaro, 
Berlin, Mayer & Miiller, 1893.— pp. v, 107. 


Dr. Novaro presents us with a comprehensive and carefully prepared 
exposition of Malebranche’s philosophy. As is usual with such detailed 
studies, of which we still have too few, many of the traditional views con- 
cerning a philosopher’s teaching which are to be found in the histories of 
philosophy are shown to be erroneous. Very often this disagreement 
between the monographs and the histories is the result of a more careful 
investigation on the part of the former ; sometimes, however, it is due 
to a desire to say something new and original. At any rate, there is a 
tendency in our time to break with traditional historiography and to change 
the position of the actors in the philosophical drama. Many of the old 
classifications are regarded as somewhat arbitrary, and suggest the a prioré 
historian. Every attempt to reach a more correct interpretation should, 
of course, be welcomed and encouraged, but we must also guard against 
reactionary exaggerations and perversions. 

We have nothing to say against the author’s exposition of Malebranche’s 
philosophy. He has made an extensive study of Malebranche and the 
thinkers in any way connected with him, and presents the results of his 
labors in eleven well-arranged sections. He shows, contrary to the common 
view, that Malebranche is not “a pronounced enemy of experience and of 
the senses, who trusts only to pure concepts of the intellect and regards 
it impossible to found any science on experimental facts” (p. 11). ‘ Male- 
branche does not reject scientific experience, he simply combats vulgar 
empiricism, and especially the typical empiricism of Aristotle, which arbi- 
trarily relies on the results of the senses” (p. 12). Dr. Novaro gives 
references enough to justify his statements. The passing criticism of 
Aristotle’s empiricism is, of course, based on the misconception of Aristotle’s 
teachings which prevails in post-scholastic times. In spite of his friendly 
attitude toward experience, however, Malebranche regards reason as the 
highest form of knowledge, as the sovereign judge in us (p. 25). This, of 
course, places him among the rationalists, with Descartes and his following. 
But the author would not, most likely, make such a division of modern 
philosophy into Rationalism and Empiricism as is commonly made, because 
of the absence of any hard and fast lines. That this is so, is apparent from 
certain remarks in his Introduction, which is peculiarly bold and inde- 
pendent. “As far as Bacon is concerned, he really exerted no very great 
influence either upon the development of Continental philosophy or upon 
that of English philosophy. Indeed, Vinci and Galileo were far greater 
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masters than he in his line. The Encyclopedists overestimated him by 
regarding him as the predecessor of their doctrines.” “ Neither Locke, 
nor Berkeley nor Hume issues from Bacon, but all of them, let us rather 
say, are the descendants of Hobbes, Descartes, and Malebranche.” « Before 
Kant, modern philosophy has but three systems: that of Hobbes, that of 
Bruno and Spinoza, and that of Malebranche.” Descartes, Dr. Novaro 
holds, gives us only the fragments of a system. “It is Malebranche who 
courageously constructs upon those fragments a universal, harmonious 
system. He, therefore, is the first and best example of Idealism.” 

This shifting of positions may be justifiable. Still, it is a matter that 
cannot be settled in a preface. We should prefer to wait for more evi- 
dence than can be found in the author’s somewhat dogmatic Introduction. 
Fortunately, the dogmatism lies chiefly in this; the same cannot be urged 
against the spirit and execution of the work as a whole. 

One of the most interesting and important parts of the book is Section 
VII (pp. 43-65), in which Dr. Novaro gives Malebranche’s ideas of 
causality. “ Malebranche acknowledges that the first mechanical principles 
also are furnished by experience merely, and that apart from experience, 
in and for themselves, they are not known to thought. Proceeding from 
the problem of knowledge and from the relation of the psychical to the 
physical, Malebranche reached a scientific conception of causality which 
furnished Hume with the starting-point and, at the same time, with the 
outline, of that which is Hume’s merit in metaphysics.” “ A great deal has 
been said about the theory of ‘occasional causes,’ which, however, has not 
been closely examined. Indeed, very few have understood the great 
importance and scope of this theory. Otherwise it would be inexplicable 
why no historian of philosophy has ever sought the origin, which is so 
evident, of the problem of Hume and Kant in Malebranche” (pp. 43, 44). 
“ Neither external experience nor consciousness can ever show us a neces- 
sary connection between cause and effect, that is, between phenomena, 
which follow one another in a constant and uniform manner. We see 
nothing but actual occurrences. Facts which succeed one another accord- 
ing to law, that is all that experience offers us” (p. 46). The author gives 
many passages from Hume (e¢.g., the example of the billiard-ball) which 
closely resemble Malebranche’s reasoning, and his thesis that Hume was 
influenced by the French idealist seems very plausible to me, I must 
confess, the more so since Hume enters upon a special examination of 
Malebranche’s doctrine in his “ Treatise” as well as in his “ Inquiry” 
(pp- 57, 58). But to go on; “ Malebranche saves himself from Hume's 
scepticism, or apparent scepticism, in a way analogous to that in which 
Kant himself explains causality. The nature of the understanding itself 
comes to his rescue, that is, the general notion of Being which in Male- 
branche is nothing but the expression of the principle of causality ” (p. 51). 
“ Experience, therefore, as such, discovers no necessity in the operation of 
nature. If, however, we assume her acts as necessary, it is because we 
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refer the relations of phenomena to the unified notion of Being. Thus the 
ground of every causality lies in Being” (p. 53). 

Dr. Novaro’s little work is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the 
history of philosophy, and deserves to be carefully considered by the 
student. FRANK THILLY. 


, Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. A study in the Origin of German Realism. 
By NorMAN WILDE, Ph.D., Columbia College. New York, May, 1894. 


— PP- 77- 


The author of this monograph has surely chosen a subject in the history 
of philosophy that is interesting and important. The man whose name is 
so intimately connected with the names of Spinoza and Kant certainly 
deserves to be studied. A thorough examination of the teachings of the 
great ‘philosopher of feeling’ is profitable, because he stands in some 
relation or other to so many different lines of thought. It is as Dr. Wilde 
says: “Standing on the dividing line between the first and second periods 
of modern philosophy, he holds up the results of the past in one hand, and 
the problems of the future in the other, calling on the modern thinkers to 
unite the two.” Jacobi’s views are, however, not a ferra incognita to us. 
Consequently, each new exposition of his thoughts must have a special 
raison d’étre. Above all, it must consist of more than a general statement 
of his philosophical opinions and of the influences that formed them ; it 
must be detailed and thorough. Although the pamphlet before us is inter- 
esting reading, is clearly written and well arranged, it does not satisfy the 
demands which we should make on a work of its kind. It is a good begin- 
ning, no doubt, and shows its author’s careful judgment and _ historical 
appreciation, but it is not thorough enough. Dr. Wilde has set himself a 
task which could not possibly be accomplished satisfactorily in the seventy- 
seven pages of his book. After a short introduction in which he gives a 
general estimate of Jacobi and his work, he discusses the influences that 
helped to form his philosopher’s conceptions. (Part I, Formative Influ- 
ences, pp. 9-37.) Under this head he considers Pietism, Rationalism, 
Sensationalism, and Spinozism. An adequate discussion of the subject of 
¥ Part I would itself make a good-sized dissertation. Dr. Wilde cannot do 
the subject justice within the space which he devotes to it. At any rate, 
the account is too general and vague to satisfy me, and I should like to 
have more references than are given. 

Part II (pp. 37-77) takes up Jacobi’s doctrine, in five sections, as follows: 
Sources, Relation of Epistemology and Ontology, Ontology, Epistemology, 
Conclusion. Though this portion of the treatise is, considering the aim of 
such an undertaking, an improvement upon what goes before, it exhibits 
the same general fault, lack of thoroughness. It would have been well, 
had Dr. Wilde given us, in addition to the list of Jacobi’s writings used by 
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himself in the preparation of his “ Study,” a Jacobian bibliography. It is 
true, he mentions a few writings in a foot-note (p. 16). We should also 
expect a reference to the collected edition of Jacobi’s works in this place ; 
it surely belongs here. 

We welcome contributions of the kind presented by Dr. Wilde, but we 
see no reason why the work should not be done carefully and methodically. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the author has the ability to do it in 
that way. He has done the work so well that it is a pity he did not do it 
better. FRANK THILLY. 


The Ethical System of James Martineau. By Joseru H. Hertz, 
Ph.D. Columbia College, New York, June, 1894. — pp. 85. 


This pamphlet is the third of the “Columbia College Contributions to 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Education.” It consists of seven chapters. 
The first is concerned with the questions: (1) Is Ethics a science or an 
art? (2) What is the proper ‘method’ in Ethics? Ethics is both a 
science and an art, according to the author. Moreover, “ both as a science 
and an art [it] is occupied solely with ends, and never with the investigation 
of causes” (p. 9). On this second point the author does not seem to be 
quite clear, for, in speaking of Ethics as an art, he says, “It is also a 
system of rules, which must not alone satisfy the understanding, but move 
the have motive efficiency” (p. 10). And again (p. 11), “ Ethics 
as an art must . . . supply motives for ethical conduct.” It is difficult to 
see how Dr. Hertz proposes to exclude the consideration of causes here. 
The importance of “hortatory ethics and applied ethical psychology” is 
insisted upon, and “the wonderful section in William James’s Principles 
of Psychology, entitled the ‘Ethical and Pedagogical Importance of the 
Principle of Habit’” is referred to as a brilliant example of what such 
literature should be. The chapter ends with a very inadequate sketch of 
“Early English Intuitionism” in less than three pages. The second 
chapter takes up Reed, Stewart, Whewell, and Kant. Martineau, of 
course, is compared with the latter. This chapter also impresses one as 
scrappy. The style in which the essay is written is very careless from the 
beginning, and the punctuation almost unpardonably so. And this being 
true, one is hardly prepared for the thorough and valuable examination 
of Martineau’s system which follows; and stiil less, perhaps, for the 
occasional passages of really vigorous writing. Chapter III deals with 
“ Martineau’s Fundamental Postulates.” The conception of a graduated 
“scale” of “springs of action” is justly criticised as artificial. “ Judgment 
is here passed upon a living character, not a mere ‘spring of action’” 
(p- 34). In Chapter IV “ Martineau’s Development and Application of 
his Fundamental Principle” are considered. Here the difficulties of 
Martineau’s scale of “springs of action” are fully discussed, except from 
the “ consequential” standpoint, which is considered later. Among other 
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things, we are reminded of Martineau’s passion for symmetry: that we 
have here “a scale of no more nor less than twelve ‘ Categories’ of Moral 
Impulse ; of no more nor less than four classes with exactly three impulses 
each ; in which the third is, in some way, the result, or at least the equiva- 
lent, of the first two” (p. 53). Chapter V treats of Theory of Prudence.” 
The system is found to be less anti-Utilitarian than would at first appear. 
It is “at one time strictly intuitional, rather ascetic; at another time we 
have regulated self-regard naively indicated” (p. 71). The theological 
implications of the system are treated in the short chapter on “ Religion 
and Reverence.” Dr. Hertz says of Kant and Martineau; “ Both treat the 
problem in a most unsatisfactory way. To the Theist, too little is given ; 
to the non-Theist, too much is woven into the argument” (p. 76). In the 
conclusion, after paying a high tribute to Dr. Martineau, the author says: 
“If Martineau’s book be typical of its class, Utilitarianism and Intuition- 
alism are no longer going along on parallel lines. Whether this is merely 
the approach of an asymptote to an hyperbole, however near, yet forever 
infinitely distant from the point of contact, or whether they are soon to 
intersect, only the future can tell” (p. 83). E. A. 


Einleitung in die Moralwissenschaft. Eine Kritik der ethischen 
Grundbegriffe. Von GEorG SIMMEL. Zweiter (Schluss-) Band. Berlin. 
Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz. (Bessersche Buchhandlung.) 1893.— pp. 
viii, 426. 

We have here the promised conclusion of Dr. Simmel’s Introduction to 
the Science of Ethics, the first volume of which was reviewed in the 
second volume of THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (pp. 226-231). The 
general estimate which we gave of that part may safely be extended to the 
present work. The aim of the book is a critical one. It investigates and 
analyzes certain ethical concepts, fundamental notions, pointing out their 
defects and inconsistencies. An author’s product must be measured by the 
manner in which he realizes the end which he has set before himself. Dr. 
Simmel tells us plainly enough in the title what is the purpose of his efforts. 
His work professes to be a critique of ethical ground notions. Does it fulfill 
this mission, and how does it fulfill the same? These are the questions 
which, in my belief, the reviewer has to answer. The demand for more 
positive results is an unfair one, under the circumstances. The author has 
the right, indeed he has the duty, to mark off for himself a field for investi- 
gation, and to confine his attention to the choice once made. He is to be 
judged by what he accomplishes within that sphere, not by what others 
would like to have him do outside of it. Many reviewers of the volume have 
therefore thoroughly misunderstood the tendency of the Ein/eitung, and 
have made unreasonable and premature demands for more fositive results. 
Dr. Simmel will most likely furnish the world with something positive before 
he lays down his pen. But whether he does or not, is no concern of ours. 
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It seems as though he should be allowed to do, in his Introduction toa very 
important science, what every investigator ought to do: to study the ethical 
notions already formed, to subject the theories advanced to the severest 
criticism, to analyze that which is, before adding anything new to the large 
stock of notions in existence. We have had dogmatism enough to satisfy 
the most extravagant. Let us heartily welcome such careful and pains- 
taking criticism as is here presented to us. 

As Dr. Simmel himself declares, “the various chapters do not form a 
graduated scale, in which each part is articulated with the results of the 
other, and ultimately leads to a materially determined ¢hema probandun:. 
They are independent aggregates, standing side by side. The only principle 
which binds them together is the methodical aim which inspires them all, 
and the formal similarity of the results attained by the subject-matter of 
each chapter independently. The discussion of the essential ethical ground- 
concepts intends to show that each one of them is a collection of the most 
manifold and often contradictory tendencies and motives,” etc. And this 
explains, the author goes on to say, “how a moral science, operating with 
concepts such as these, was able to reduce the most diverse phenomena to 
the same principle, and the same phenomena to the most diverse principles. 
It also explains how logical deduction and aptly selected experience suc- 
ceeded in proving as either true or false any combination whatever between 
those concepts. And finally it explains the origin of the belief that all the 
contents of Obligation (des Sollens) can be embraced under a single 
principle.” 

Dr. Simmel remains true to the ideal which governs his undertaking. 
His study of the categorical imperative, freedom, and the unity and con- 
flict of ends, which concepts form the subject-matter of the second volume, 
is careful, acute, and exhaustive. Nothing seems to escape his observant 
eye. The various themes are thoroughly thought out, durchdacht, as the 
Germans would say. One is really surprised at the possibilities of the 
subject, at the many aspects which those apparently simple concepts 
present, at the serious contradictions involved in them, at the manner in 
which they conflict with the facts. His powers of discrimination are won- 
derful ; he dissects his subject-matter as beautifully as the skilled surgeon 
handles his. He is truly German in his patience and thoroughness, in his 
ceaseless efforts to get at the real meaning of the notions under considera- 
tion. Of course, the character of his aim is such as to make it no easy 
matter to study his book. There are breaks between the parts, breaks that 
are unavoidable under the circumstances. The logical reader who likes to 
follow the thread running through a discourse, uneasily gropes around in 
the dark, for there is no thread. In a work that aims to dissect rather than 
to construct, a thoroughly consecutive order of argument or continuity of 
thought is out of the question. When once the reader has become con- 
vinced of this, he will no longer be overcome by the obstacles which he 
is apt to throw in his own way. Perhaps, however, there might be an 
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improvement in the author’s manner of presentation. He does not express 
his thoughts as clearly, simply, and emphatically as one could wish. His 
sentences are often long and involved, he has a tendency to be somewhat 
too profuse, and he is overfond of technical terms. But his well-chosen 
and suggestive illustrations assist one materially in surmounting difficulties. 

Dr. Simmel’s general estimate of the science of ethics is significant, and 
should be taken to heart. Ethics, he believes, has reached the turning 
point which all sciences had to pass; it now begins to describe the par- 
ticular facts, it is no longer dominated by the rule of general concepts. 
“In other words, ethics leaves the philosophical stage, from which it, like 
other sciences, started out, and to which, indeed, it clung somewhat longer 
than other disciplines.” Dr. Simmel is right. The scientific ethics of to- 
day is profiting by the example of other branches of learning ; it is becoming 
inductive. Its business is to study moral phenomena without regard to 
practical considerations ; it strives to reach a theory of morality, not an 
evaluation of the same. First the facts, then the general concepts based 
on these facts! To be sure, the a frioré element cannot, with impunity, be 
ignored here any more than in physical science. Induction alone is not 
enough ; we need to explain the laws we reach, and to give them orderly 
arrangement. 

It is impossible, of course, to give a resumé of the contents of a book 
like Dr. Simmel’s. One would have to offer all the criticisms of concepts 
which the author makes. The following may serve as a crude exemplifica- 
tion of his method. In discussing Kant's categorical imperative, he first 
endeavors to discover the exact meaning of the notion. The imperative : 
“ Act only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the same time will that it 
should become a universal law,” serves a double purpose. It describes the 
form which characterizes the objective side of moral acts, and at the same 
time gives us the psychological motive for the fulfillment of the law, thus 
furnishing us with the criterion of subjective morality. For morality con- 
sists not merely in doing one’s duty, but in doing it because it is one’s duty. 
Now, why should Kant lay such stress on the performance of duty for 
duty’s sake ; why should he find in this the very kernel of morality? Simply 
because the ends of morality will be the better subserved, if the agent 
executes an act for its own sake and not for the sake of its quality or 
consequences. In the latter case, there is always some danger of non- 
fulfillment. A reliable disposition to perform moral acts must be formed, 
and this can be done only in case duty is regarded as an end in itself. 
There can be no doubt that this is a satisfactory explanation of the ‘duty 
for duty’s sake’ formula. It agrees, I believe, with Leslie Stephen’s account 
of it. 

The categorical imperative has also a logical meaning. In order that an 
act be judged as moral, it must be able to be thought as a universal act. 
Dr. Simmel does not see the logical connection between the first and second 
part of the law. From the formula, ‘do your duty for duty’s sake,’ it does 
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not follow that you should act so that your act may be the maxim of uni- 
versal legislation. Why should not a man feel that an act is for him moral, 
that could not become the norm of others’ conduct? The criterion; What 
would happen, if all acted like me? cannot avail in some cases, because 
if all acted uniformly, no evil would result. Besides, why make such a 
demand, when we are sure that all will not act in the same way? The 
demand is based on the belief that morality would be furthered if the 
agent’s moral act were to become general, which is not the case. An end 
may, perhaps, be best realized, if A acts in a certain way, and B acts 
differently under the same circumstances. We must reckon with the fact 
that personalities differ. 

The book will be found to be of great value to students of ethics, and 
should be carefully considered by writers on moral subjects. 

FRANK THILLY. 
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